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Cuarter XVII. 
“T give thee sixpence! I will see thee d—d first.” 


one rejoiced exceedingly when, in those burning August 

days, John came back to Overleigh. Mitty loved him. She 
was the only woman who as yet had shown him any love at all, and 
his nature was not an unthankful one. Mitty was bound up with 
all the little meagre happiness of his childhood. She had given 
him his only glimpse of woman’s tenderness. There had never been 
a time when he had not read aloud to Mitty during the holidays 
when he had forgotten to write to her periodically from school. 
When she had been discharged with the other servants at his 
father’s death, he had gone in person to one of his guardians to 
request that she might remain, and had offered half his pocket- 
money annually for that purpose, and a sum down in the shape of 
a collection of foreign coins in a sock. Perhaps his guardian had 
a little boy of his own in Eton jackets who collected coins. At 
any rate, something was arranged. Mitty remained in the long low 
nurseries in the attic gallery. She was waiting for him on the 
steps on that sultry August evening when he returned. John 
saw her white cap twinkling under the stone archway as he drove 
along the straight wide drive between the double rows of beeches 
which approached the castle by the northern side. 

Some houses have the soothing influence of the presence of a 
friend. Once established in the cool familiar rooms and strong air 
of his native home, he regained his health by a succession of strides, 
which contrasted curiously with the stumbling ups and downs and 
constant relapses which in the earlier part of his recovery had 
puzzled his doctors. 
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For the first few days just to live was enough. John had no 
desire beyond sitting in the shadow of the castle with Mitty, and 
feeling the fresh heather-scented air from the moors upon his face 
and hands. Then came the day when he went on Mr. Goodwin’s 
arm down the grey lichened steps to the Italian garden, and took 
one turn among the stone-edged beds, under the high south 
wall. Gradually as the languor of weakness passed he wandered 
further and further into the woods, and lay for hours under the 
trees among the ling and fern. The irritation of weakness had 
left him, the chafing against inaction of returning strength had 
not yet begun to prick. His mind urged nothing on him, required 
no decisions of him, but, like a dear companion instead of a task- 
master, rested and let him rest. He watched for hours the sun- 
light on the bracken, listened for hours to the tiny dissensions 
and confabulations of little creatures that crept in and out. 

There had been days and nights in London when the lamp of 
life had burned exceeding low, when he had never thought to 
lie in his own dear woods again, to see the squirrel swinging and 
chiding against the sky, to hear the cry of the water-hen to its 
mate from the reeded pools below. He had loved these things 
always, but to see them again after toiling up from the gates of 
death is to find them transfigured. “The light that never was on 
sea or land” gleams for a moment on wood and wold for eyes that 
have looked but now into the darkness of the grave. Almost it 
seems in such hours as if God had passed by that way, as if the 
forest had knowledge of Him, as if the awed pines kept Him 
ever in remembrance. Almost. Almost. 


Di was never absent from John’s thoughts for long together. 
His dawning love for her had as yet no pain init. It wandered 
still in glades of hyacinth and asphodel. Truly— 


“Love is bonny, a little while, while it is new.” 


Its feet had not yet reached the stony desert places and the 
lands of fierce heat and fiercer frost, through which all human 
love which does not die in infancy must one day travel. The 
strain and stress were not yet. 


John was coming back one evening from a longer expedition 
than usual. The violet dusk had gathered over the gardens. The 
massive flank and towers of the castle were hardly visible against 
the sky. As he came near he saw a light in the arched windows 
of the chapel, and through the open lattice came the sound of the 
crgan. Some one was playing within, and the night listened from 
without; John stood and listened too. The organ, so long dumb, 
was speaking in an audible voice—was telling of many things 
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that had lain long in its heart, and that now at last trembled into 
speech. Some unknown touch was bringing all its pure passionate 
soul to its lips. Its voice rose and fell, and the listening night 
sighed in the ivy. 

John went noiselessly indoors by the postern, and up the short 
spiral staircase in the thickness of the wall, into the chapel, an 
arched Elizabethan chamber leading out of the dining-hall. He 
stopped short in the doorway. 

The light of a solitary candle at the further end gave shadows 
to the darkness. As by an artistic instinct, it just touched the 
nearest of the pipes, and passing entirely over the prosaic footman, 
blowing in his shirt-sleeves, lit up every feature of the fair 
exquisite face of the player. Beauty remains beauty, when all has 
been said and done to detract from it. Archie was very good to 
look upon. Even the footman, who had been ruthlessly torn away 
from his supper to blow, thought so. John thought so as he 
stood and looked at his cousin, who nodded to him, and went on 
playing. The contrast between the two was rather a cruel one, 
though John was unconscious of it. It was Archie who mentally 
made the comparison whenever they were together. Ugliness 
would be no disadvantage, and beauty would have no power, if 
they did not appear to be the outward and visible signs of the inner 
and spiritual man. 

Archie was so fair-haired, he had such a perfect profile, such 
a clear complexion, and such tender faithful eyes, that it was 
impossible to believe that the virtues which clear complexions 
and lovely eyes so plainly represent were not all packed with 
sardine-like regularity in his heart. His very hair looked good. 
It was parted so beautifully, and it had a little innocent wave on 
the temple which carried conviction with it—to young of the 
opposite sex. It was not because he was so handsome that he was 
the object of a tender solicitude in many young girls’ hearts—at 
least, so they told themselves repeatedly-—but because there was 
so much good in him, because he was so misunderstood by elders, 
so interesting, so unlike other young men. In short, Archie was 
his father over again. 

Nature had been hard on John. Some ugly men look well, and 
their ugliness does not matter. John’s was not of that type dear 
to fiction. His features were irregular and rough, his deep-set 
eyes did not redeem the rest of his face. Nothing did. A certain 
gleam of nobility shining dimly through its harsh setting would 
make him better-looking later in life, when expression gets the 
mastery over features. But it was not so yet. John looked hard 
and cold and forbidding, and though his face awoke a certain 
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interest by its very force, the interest itself was without attrac- 
tion. It must be inferred that John had hair, as he was not bald, 
but no one had ever noticed it except his haircutter. It was 
short and dark. In fact, it was hair, and that was all. Mitty was 
the only person who had some, in a lozenge-box ; but who shall 
say in what lockets and jewel-cases one of Archie’s flaxen rings 
might not be treasured? Archie was a collector of hair himself, 
and there is a give-and-take in these things. He had a cigar-box 
fall of locks of different colours, which were occasionally spread 
out before his more intimate friends, with little anecdotes respect- 
ing the acquisition of each. A vain man has no reticence except 
on the subject of his rebuffs. Bets were freely exchanged on the 
respective chances of the donors of these samples of devotion, and 
their probable identity commented on. ‘Three to one on the 
black.” ‘Ten to one on thedyed amber.” “Forty to one on the 
lank and sandy, it’s an heiress.” 

Archie would listen in silence, and smile his small saintly 
smile. Archie’s smile suggested anthems and summer dawns and 
blanc-mange all blent in one. And then he would gather up the 
landmarks of his affections, and put them back into the cigar-box. 
They were called “ Tempest’s scalps” in the regiment. 

Archie had sat for “Sir Galahad” to one of the principal 
painters of the day. He might have sat for something very 
spiritual and elevating now. What historic heroes and saints 
have played the organ? He would have done beautifully for 
any one of them, or Dicksee might have worked him up intoa 
pendant to his “ harmony,” with an angel blowing instead of the 
footman. 

And just at the critical moment when the organ was arriving 
at a final confession, and swelling towards a dominant seventh, 
the footman let the wind out of her. There was a discord, and a 
wheeze, and a death-rattle. Archie took off his hands with a 
shudder, and smiled a microscopic smile at the perspiring footman. 
Archie never, never, never swore; not even when he was alone, 
and when he cut himself shaving. He differed from his father in 
that. Hesmiledinstead. Sometimes, if things went very wrong, 
the smile became a grin, but that was all. 

“ That will do, thank you!” he said, rising. “ Well, John, how 
are you? Better? Idid not wait dinner for you. I was too hungry, 
but I told them to keep the soup and things hot till you came in.” 

They had gone through the open double doors into the dining- 
hall. At the further end a table was laid for one. 

“When did you arrive?” asked John. 

“By the seven-ten. I walked up and found you were missing. 
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It is distressing to see a man eat when one is not hungry oneself,” 
continued Archie plaintively as the servant brought in the “ hot 
things” which he had been recently devastating. “No thanks, I 
won't sit opposite you and watch you satisfying your country 
appetite. You don’t mind my smoking in here, I suppose? No 
womankind to grumble as yet.” 

He lit his pipe, and began wandering slowly about the room, 
which was lit with candles in silver sconces at intervals along the 
panelled walls. 

John wondered how much money he wanted, and ate his cutlets 
in silence. He had as few illusions about his fellow-creatures 
as the steward of a Channel steamer, and it did not occur to 
him that Archie could have any reason but one for coming to 
Overleigh out of the shooting season. 

Archie was evidently pensive. 

“Tt is a large sum,” said John to himself. 

Presently he stopped short before the fireplace, and contem- 
plated the little silver figures standing in the niches of the high- 
carved mantelshelf. They had always stood there in John’s 
childhood, and when he had come back from Russia in the spring he 
had looked for them in the plate-room, and had put them back 
himself: the quaint-frilled courtier beside the quaint-ruffed lady, 
and the little Cavalier in long boots beside the Abbess. The 
dresses were of Charles I.’s date, and there was a family legend to 
the effect that that victim of a progressive age had given them to 
his devoted adherent Amyas Tempest the night before his execu- 
tion. It was extremely improbable that he had done anything of 
the kind, but, at any rate, there they were, each in his little 
niche. Archie lifted one down and examined it curiously. 

“‘ Never saw that before,” he said, keeping his teeth on the pipe, 
which desecrated his profile. 

“Everything was put away when I was not regularly living 
here,” said John. “I dug out all the old things when I came home 
in the spring, and Mitty and I put them all back in their places.” 

“Barford had a sale the other day,” continued Archie, speaking 
through his teeth. ‘He was let in for a lot of money by his 
training stables, and directly the old chap died he sold the library 
and half the pictures, and a lot of stuff out of the house. I went 
to see them at Christie’s, and a very mouldy-looking assortment 
they were; but they fetched a pile of money. Barford and I 
looked in when the sale of the books was on, and you should have 
seen the roomful of Jews and the way they bid. One book, a 
regular old fossil, went for three hundred while we were there ; 
it would have killed old Barford on the spot if he had been there, 
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so it was just as well he was dead already. And there were two 
silver figures something like these, but not perfect. Barford said 
he had no use for them, and they fetched a hundred a-piece. He 
says there's no place like home for raising a little money. Why, 
John, Gunningham can’t hold a candle to Overleigh. There must 
be a mint of money in an old barrack stuffed full of gimcracks 
like this.” 

“Yes, but they belong to the house.” 

“Do they? Well, if I were in your place I should say they 
belonged to the owner. What is the use of having anything if 
you can’t do what you like with it? If ever I wanted a hundred 
or two I would trot out one of those little silver Johnnies in no 
time if they were mine.” 

John did not answer. He was wondering what would have 
happened to the dear old stately place if he had died a month ago, 
and it had fallen into the hands of those two spendthrifts, Archie 
and his father. He could see them in possession whittling it away 
to nothing, throwing its substance from them with both hands. 
Easy-going, self-indulgent, weakly violent, unstable as water, he 
saw them both in one lightning-flash of prophetic imagination 
drinking in that very room, at that very table. The physical 
pain of certain thoughts is almost unbearable. He rose suddenly 
and went across to the deep bay window, on the stone sill of which 
Amyas Tempest and Tom Fairfax, his friend, who together had 
held Overleigh against the Roundheads, had cut their names so 
roughly. He looked out into the latticed darkness, and wished 
fiercely, passionately for a son. 

Archie’s light laugh recalled him to himself with a sense of 
shame. It is irritating to be goaded into violent emotion by one 
who is feeling nothing. 

“ A penny for your thoughts,” said Sir Galahad. 

There was something commonplace about the young warrior’s 
manner of expressing himself in daily life which accorded ill with 
the refined beauty of his face. 

“They would be dear at the price,” said John, still looking out. 

“ Care killed a cat,” said Archie. 

He had a stock of small sayings of that calibre. Sometimes 
they fitted the occasion, and sometimes not. 

There was a short silence. 

“ Quicksilver is lame,” said Archie. 

“What have you been doing with her?” asked John, facing 
round. 

“Nothing in particular. I rode her in the Pierpoint steeple- 
chase last week, and she bolted and came down at the last fence, 
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and lost me fifty pounds. I came in third, but I should have been 
first to a dead certainty if she had stood up.” 

“ Send her down here at once.” 

“ Yes, and thanks awfully and all that sort of thing for lending 
her, don’t you know. Very good of you, though of course you 
could not use her yourself when you were laid up. Iam going 
back to town first thing to-morrow morning; only got a day’s 
leave to run down here; thought I ought to tell you about her. 
Pll send her off the day after to-morrow if you like, but the truth 
is——” 

A good deal of circumlocution, that favourite attire of certain 
truths, was necessary before the simple fact could be arrived at 
that Quicksilver had been used as security for the modest sum of 
four hundred and forty-five pounds, which it had been absolutely 
incumbent on Archie to raise at a moment’s notice. Heaven only 
knew what would not have been involved if he had not had 
reluctant recourse to this obvious means of averting dishonour. 
When Colonel Tempest and Archie began to talk about their 
honour, which was invariably mixed up with debts of a dubious 
nature, and an overdrawn banking account, and an unpaid tailor, 
John always froze perceptibly. The Tempest honour was always 
having narrow escapes, according to them. It required constant 
support. 

“T would not have done it if I could have helped it,” explained 
Archie in an easy attitude on the window-seat. ‘“ Your mare, not 
mine. I knew that well enough. I felt that at the time; but I 
had to get the money somehow, and positively the poor old gee 
was the only security I had to give.” 

Archie was not in the least ashamed. It was always John who 
was ashamed on these occasions. 

There was a long silence. Archie contemplated his nails. 

“ Tt'snot the money I mind,” said John at last, ‘ you know that.” 

“TI know it isn’t, old chap. It’s my morals you're afraid of; 
you said so in the spring.” 

“ Well, ’'m not going to hold forth on morals again, as it seems 
to have been of so little use. But look here, Archie, I’ve paid up 
a good many times, and I’m getting tired of it. I would rather 
build an infants’ school or a home for cats, or something with a 
pretence of common-sense, with the money in future. It does 

you no manner of good. You only chuck it away. You are the 
worse for having it, and so am I for being such a fool as to give it 
you. It’s nonsense telling you suddenly that I won't go on 
paying when I’ve led you to expect I always shall because I 
always have. Of course you think as I’m well-off that you can 
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draw on me for ever and ever. Well, I'll pay up again this once. 
You promised me in April it should be the last time you would 
run up bills. Now it is my turn to say this is the last time I'll 
throw money away in paying them.” 

Archie raised his eyebrows. How very “ close-fisted” John 
was becoming! And as a boy at school, and afterwards at college, 
he had been remarkably open-handed even as a minor on a very 
moderate allowance. Archie did not understand it. 

“Tl buy back my own mare,” continued John, trying to 
swallow down a sense of intense irritation; “and if there is any- 
thing else—I suppose there is a new crop by this time—I’ll settle 
them. You must start fair. And I'll go on allowing you three 
hundred a year, and when you want to marry I'll make a settle- 
ment on your wife, but, by—— I'll never pay another sixpence for 
you in debts as long as I live.” 

Archie smiled faintly, and stretched out his legs. John rarely 
“eut up rough” like this. He had an uneasy suspicion that the 
present promptly-afforded assistance would hardly compensate for 
the opening vista of discomfort in the future. And John’s tone 
jarred upon him. There was something fixed in it, and Archie’s 
nebulous easy-going temperament had an invincible repugnance 
to anything unpliable. He had as little power to move John as 
a mist has to move a mountain. He had proved John’s unamen- 
ability to persuasion many times, and each recurrence filled him 
with momentary apprehension. He felt distinctly uncomfortable 
after the two had parted for the night, until a train of reasoning, 
the logic of which could not be questioned, soothed him into his 
usual trustful calm. 

John, he said to himself, had been out of temper. He had eaten 
something that had disagreed with him. That was why he had 
flown out. How frightfully cross he himself was when he had 
indigestion! And he, Archie, would never have grudged*John a 
few pounds now and again if their positions had been reversed. 
Therefore, it was not likely John would either. And John had 
always been fond of him. He had nursed him once at college 
through a tedious illness, unadorned by Christian patience and 
fortitude. Of course John was fond of him. Everybody was fond 
of him. It had been an unlucky business about Quicksilver. No 
wonder John had been annoyed. He would have been annoyed 
himself in his place. But (oh, all-embracing phrase!) it would be 
all right. He was eased of money difficulties for the moment, and 
John was not such a bad fellow after all. He would not really 
“turn against” him. He would be sure to come round in the future, 
as he had always done with clock-like regularity in the past. 
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Archie slept the sleep of the just, and went off in the best of 
spirits and the most expensive of light overcoats next morning 
with a cheque in his pocket. 

John went back into the dining-hall after his departure to 
finish his breakfast, but apparently he was not hungry, for he 
forgot all about it. He went and stood in the bay window, as he 
had a habit of doing when in thought, and looked out. He did 
not see the purple pageant of the thunderstorm sweeping up 
across the moor and valley and already vibrating among the crests 
of the trees in the vivid sunshine below the castle wall. He was 
thinking intently of those two men, his next-of-kin. 

Supposing he did not marry. Supposing he died childless. 
Overleigh and the other vast Tempest properties were entailed, in 
default of himself and his children, on Colonel Tempest and his 
children. Colonel Tempest and Archie came next behind him; 
one slip, and they would be in possession. 

And John had almost slipped several times, had several times 
touched that narrow brink where two worlds meet. He had no 
fear of death, but nevertheless death had assumed larger propor- 
tions in his mind and in his calculations than is usual with the 
young and the strong, simply because he had seen him very near 
more than once, and had ceased to ignore his reality. He might 
die. What then? 

John had an attachment which had the intensity of a passion, 
and the unreasoning faithfulness of an instinct for certain carved 
and pictured rooms and lichened walls and forests and valleys 
and moors. He loved Overleigh. His affections had been 
“ planted under a north wall,” and like some hardy tenacious ivy 
they clung to that wall. Overleigh meant much to him, had 
always meant much, more than was in the least consistent with 
the rather advanced tenets which he in common with most young 
men of ability had held at various times. Theories have fortu- 
nately little to do with the affections. 

He could not bear to think of Overleigh passing out of his 
protecting love to the careless hands and selfish heedlessness of 
Colonel Tempest and Archie. There are persons for whom no 
income will suffice. John’s nearest relations were of this time- 
honoured stamp. As has been well said, “In the midst of life 
they are in debt.” 

John saw Archie in imagination “trotting out the silver 
Johnnies.” The miniatures, the pictures, the cameos, the old 
Tempest manuscripts, for which America made periodic bids, the 
older plate—all, all would go, would melt away from niche and 
wall and cabinet. Perhaps the books would go first of all; the 
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ibrary to which he in his turn was even now adding, as those who 
had gone before him had done. 

How they had loved the place, those who had gone before ! 
How they must have fought for it in the early days of ravages by 
Pict and Scot! How Amyas the Cavalier must have sworn to 
avenge those Roundhead cannon-balls which crashed into his oak 
staircase, and had remained imbedded in the stubborn wood to 
this day! Had any one of them loved it, John wondered, with a 
greater love than his? 

He turned from the blaze outside, and looked back into the 
great shadowed room, in the recesses of which a beautiful twilight 
ever lingered. The sunlight filtered richly but dimly through 
the time-worn splendour of its high windows of painted glass, 
touching here and there inlaid panel and carved wainscoting, and 
laying a faint mosaic of varied colour on the black polished floor. 

It was a room which long association had invested with a kind 
of halo in John’s eyes, far removed from the appreciative or 
ignorant admiration of the stranger, who saw in it only an unique 
Elizabethan relic. 

Artists worshipped it whenever they got the chance, went wild 
over the Tudor fan vaulting of the ceiling with its long pendants, 
and the quaint inlaid frets on the oak chimney-piece; talked 
learnedly of the panels above the wainscot, on which a series of 
genealogical trees were painted to represent the wapentakes into 
which Yorkshire was divided, having shields on them with 
armorial bearings of the gentry of the county entitled in 
Elizabeth’s time to bear arms. 

Strangers took note of these things, and spelt out the rather 
apocryphal marriages of the Tempests on the painted glass, or 
examined the date below the dial in the southern window with the 
name of the artist beneath it who had blazoned the arms. 
Bernard Diminckhoff fecit, 1585. 

John knew every detail by heart, and saw them never, as a man 
in love with a noble woman gradually ceases to see beauty or the 
absence of beauty in brow and lip and eyelid, in adoration of the 
face itself which means so much to him. 

John’s deep-set steady eyes absently followed the slow travelling 
of the coloured sunshine across the room. Overleigh had coloured 
his life as its painted glass was colouring the sunshine. It was 
bound up with his whole existence. The Tempest motto graven 
on the pane beside him, Je le feray durant ma vie, was graven 
on John’s heart as indelibly. Mr. Tempest’s dying words to him 
had never been forgotten. “It is an honour to be a Tempest. 
You are the head of the family. Do your duty by it.” The 
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words were sunk into the deep places of his mind. What the 
child had promised, the man was resolved to keep. His responsi- 
bility in the great position in which God had placed him, his duty, 
not only as a man, but as a Tempest, were the backbone of his 
religion—if those can be called religious who “ trust high instincts 
more than all the creeds.” The family motto had become a part 
of his life. It was perhaps the only oath of allegiance which John 
had ever taken. He turned towards the window again, against 
which his dark head had been resting. 

The old thoughts and resolutions so inextricably entertwined 
with the fibre of pride of birth, the old hopes and aspirations, 
matured during three years’ absence, temporarily dormant during 
these months of illness, returned upon him with the unerring 
swiftness of swallows to the eaves. 

He pressed his hand upon the pane. 

The thunderstorm wept hard against the glass. 

The sable Tempest lion rampant on an argent field surmounted 
the scroll on which the motto was painted, legible still after three 
hundred years. 

John said the words aloud. 

Je le feray durant ma vie. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


“There are many wonderful mixtures in the world which are all alike 
called love.”—George Eliot. 


‘‘TuEsE are troublous times, granny,” said Di to Mrs. Courtenay, 
coming into her grandmother’s room on a hot afternoon early in 
September. “I can’t get out, so you see I am reduced to coming 
and sitting with you.” 

“ And why are the times troublous, and why don’t you go out 
of doors again ?” 

“T have been to reconnoitre,” said Di wrathfully, “and the 
coast is not clear. He is sitting on the stairs again, as he did 
yesterday.” 

“Lord Hemsworth ? ” 

“No, of course not. When does he ever do such things? The 
infant.” 

“ Oh dear.” 

The infant was Lord Hemsworth’s younger brother. 

“And it is becoming so expensive, granny. I keep on losing 
things. His complaint is complicated by kleptomania. He has 
got my two best evening handkerchiefs and my white fan already ; 
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and I can’t find one of the gloves I wore at the picnic to-day. 
I dare not leave anything downstairs now. It is really very 
inconvenient.” 

“Poor boy,” said Mrs. Courtenay reflectively. ‘How old 
is he?” 

“Oh! he is quite sixteen, I believe. What with this anxiety, 
and the suspense as to how my primrose cotton will wash, 
which I am counting on to impress John with, I find life very 
wearing. Oh! granny, we ought not to have come here at all, 
according to my ideas; but if we ever do again, I do beg and 
pray it may not be in the holidays. I wish I had not been so 
kind to him when we first arrived. I only wanted to show Lord 
Hemsworth he need not be so unnecessarily elated at our coming 
here. I wish I had not spent so many hours in the workshop with 
him and the white rats. The white rats did it, granny. Interests 
in common are the really dangerous things, as you have often 
observed. Love me, love my rats.” 

“Poor boy,” said Mrs. Courtenay again. “ Make it as easy as 
you can for him, Di. Don’t wound his pride. We leave to- 
morrow, and the Verelsts are coming to-day. That will create a 
diversion. I have never known Madeleine allow any man, or 
boy, or creeping child attend to any one but herself if she is 
present. She will do her best to relieve you of him. How she 
will patronise you, Di, if she is anything like what she used 
to be!” 

And in truth when Madeleine drove up to the house haif-an- 
hour later it was soon apparent that she was unaltered in 
essentials, Although she had been married several months she 
was still the bride; the bride in every fold of her pretty travel- 
ling gown, in her demure dignity and enjoyment of the situation. 

It was her first visit to her cousin Lady Hemsworth since her 
marriage, and her eyes brightened with real pleasure when that 
lady mentioned that Di was in the house, whom she had not seen 
since her wedding day. She was conscious that she had some of 
her best gowns with her. 

“T have always been so fond of Di,” she said to Di’s would-be 
mother-in-law. ‘She was one of my bridesmaids. You remember 
Di, Henry ?” turning with a model gesture to her husband. 

Sir Henry sucked his tea noisily off his moustache, and said 
he remembered Miss Tempest. 

“Now do tell me,” said Madeleine, as she unfastened her hat 
in her room, whither she had insisted on Di’s accompanying her, 


“is there a large party in the house? I always hate a large 
party to meet a bride.” 
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“There is really hardly any one,” said Di. “I don’t think 
you need be alarmed. The Forresters left yesterday. There are 
Mr. Rivers and a Captain Vivian, friends of Lord Hemsworth’s, 
and Lord Hemsworth himself, and a Mrs. Clifford, a widow. 
That is all, Oh! I had forgotten Mr. Lumley, the comic man— 
he is here. You may remember him. He always comes into a 
room either polkaing or walking lame, and beats himself all over 
with a tambourine after dinner.” 

“How droll!” said Madeleine. “Henry would like that. I 
must have him to stay with us sometime. One is so glad of really 
amusing people; they make a party go off so much better. He 
does not black himself, does he? That nice Mr. Carnegie, who 
imitated the pig being killed, always did. I am glad it is a 
small party,” she continued, reverting to the previous topic, with 
a very moderate appearance of satisfaction. ‘It is very thought- 
ful of Lady Hemsworth not to have a crowd to meet me. I dislike 
so being stared at when I am sent out first; so embarrassing, 
every eye upon one. And I always flush up so. And now tell 
me, you dear thing, all about yourself. Fancy my not having 
seen you since my wedding. I don’t know how we missed each 
other in London,in June. I know I called twice, but Kensington 
is such miles away; and—and I have often longed to ask you 
how you thought the wedding went off.” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ And you thought I looked well—well for me, I mean ?” 

“You looked particularly well.” 

“T thought it so unkind of mother to cry. I would not let 
her come into my room when I was dressing, or indeed all that 
morning, for fear of her breaking down; but I had to go with 
her in the carriage, and she held my hand, and cried all the way. 
Poor mother always is so thoughtless. I did not cry myself, but 
I quite feared at one time I should flush. I was not flushed when 
I came in, was 1?” 

“ Not in the least. You looked your best.” 

“Several of the papers said so,” said Madeleine. ‘“ Remarks 
on personal appearance are so vulgar, I think. ‘The lovely 
bride’ one paper called me. I daresay other girls don’t mind 
that sort of thing being said, but it is just the kind of thing I 
dislike. And there was a drawing of me, in my wedding gown, 
in the Lady’s Pictorial. They simply would have it. I had to 
stand, ready dressed, the day before, while they did it. And 
then my photograph was in one of the other papers. Did you 
see it? I don’t think it is quite a nice idea, do you ?—so public ; 
but they wrote so urgently. They said a photograph would 
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oblige, and I had to send one in the end. I sometimes think,” 
she continued reflectively, “that I did not choose part of my 
trousseau altogether wisely. I think, with the summer before 
me, I might have ventured on rather lighter colours. But, you 
see, I had to decide on everything in Lent, when one’s mind is 
turned to other things. I never wear any colour but violet in 
Lent. I never have since I was confirmed, and it puts one out 
for brighter colours. Things that look quite suitable after Easter 
seem so gaudy before. I am not sure what I shall wear to-night.” 

“Wear that mauve and silver,” said Di suddenly, and their 
eyes met. 

Madeleine looked away again instantly, and broke into a little 
laugh. 

“You dear thing,” she said; “I wish I had your memory for 
clothes. I remember now, though I had almost forgotten it, that 
the mauve brocade was brought in the morning you came to hear 
about my engagement. And do you remember, you quixotic old 
darling, how you wanted me to break it off. You were quite 
excited about it.” 

“T had not seen the diamonds then,” interposed Di, with a 
faint blush at the remembrance of her own useless emotion. 
“Tam sure I never said anything about breaking it off after I 
had seen the two tiaras, or even hinted at throwing over that 
riviere.” 

Madeleine looked puzzled. Whenever she did not quite under- 
stand what Di meant she assumed the tone of gentle authority, 
which persons, conscious of a reserved front seat or possibly a 
leading part in the orchestra in the next world, naturally do 
assume in conversation with those whose future is less assured. 

“T think marriage is too solemn a thing to make a joke of,” 
she said softly. “And talking of marriage”—in a lowered tone— 
“you would hardly believe, Di, the difference it makes, the way it 
widens one’s influence. With men now, such a responsibility. 
i always think a married woman can help young men so much. 
I find it so much easier now than before I was married to give 
conversation a graver turn, even at a ball. I feel I know what 
people really are almost at once. I have had such earnest talks 
in ball-rooms, Di, and at dinner parties. Haven’t you?” 

“No,” said Di. “I distrust a man who talks seriously over a 
pink ice the first time I meet him. If he is genuine he is pro- 
bably shallow, and the odds are he is not genuine, or he would 
not do it. I don’t like religious flirtations, though I know they 
are the last new thing.” 


“You always take a low view, Di,” said Madeleine regretfully. 
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“You always have, and I suppose you always will. It does not 
make me less fond of you; but I am often sorry, when we talk 
together, to notice how unrefined your ideas are. Your mind 
seems to run on flirtations. I see things very differently. You 
wanted me to throw over Henry, though I had given my solemn 
promise——” 

“ And it had been in the papers,” interposed Di; “don’t forget 
that. But”—she added, rising—I was wrong. I ought never 
to have said a word on the subject; and there is the dressing- 
bell, so I will leave you to prepare for victory. I warn you, 
Mrs. Clifford has one gown, a Cresser, which is bad to beat—a 
lemon satin, with an emerald velvet train; but she may not put 
it on.” 

“‘T never vie with others in dress,” said Madeleine. “I think it 
shows such a want of good taste. Did she wear it last night?” 

“She did.” 

“Oh! Then she won’t wear it again.” 

But Di had departed. 

“In change unchanged,” Di said to herself, as she uncoiled her 
hair in her own room. “I don’t know what I expected of 
Madeleine, yet I thought that somehow she would be different. 
But she isn’t. How is it that some people can do things that one 
would be ashamed even to think of, and yet keep a good opinion 
of themselves afterwards, and feel superior to others? It is the 
feeling superior that I envy. It must make the world such an 
easy place to live in. People with a good opinion of themselves 
have such an immense pull in being able to do the most peculiar 
things without a qualm. It must be very pleasant to really, 
truly, and honestly consider oneself better than others, and to 
believe that young men in white waistcoats hang upon one’s 
words. Yes, Madeleine is not changed, and I shall be late for 
dinner if I moralise any longer,” and Di brushed back her 
short burnished hair, which was obliging enough to arrange 
itself in the most interesting little waves and ripples of its 
own accord, without any trouble on her part. Di’s hair was 
perhaps the thing of all others that womankind envied her most. 
It had the brightness of colouring and easy fascination of a 
child’s. Even the most wily and painstaking curling-tongs could 
only produce on other less favoured heads a laboured imitation 
which was seen to be an imitation. Madeleine as she sailed into 
the drawing-room in mauve and silver half an hour later felt 
that her own rather colourless, elaborate fringe was not redeemed 
from mediocrity even by the diamonds mounting guard over it. 
The infant would willingly have bartered his immortal soul for 
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one lock off Di’s shining head. The hope that one small lock 
might be conceded to a last wild appeal, possibly upon his knees, 
sustained him throughout the evening, and he needed support. 
He had a rooted conviction that if only his mother had allowed 
him a new evening coat this half, if he had only been more 
obviously in tails, Di might have smiled upon his devotion. He 
had been moderately fond of his elder brother till now, but Lord 
Hemsworth’s cable-patterned shooting stockings and fair, well- 
defined moustache were in themselves enough to rouse the hatred 
of one whose own upper lip had only reached the stage when it 
suggested nothing so much as a reminiscence of treacle, and 
whose only pair of heather stockings tarried long at the wash. 
But the infant had other grounds for nursing Cain-like senti- 
ments towards his rival. Had not Lord Hemsworth repeatedly 
called him in the actual presence of the adored one by the 
nickname of “Trousers!” The infant’s sobriquet among those 
of his contemporaries who valued him was “ Bags,” but in ladies’ 
society Lord Hemsworth was wont to soften the unrefinement of 
the name by modifying it to Trousers. The infant writhed 
under the absolutely groundless suspicion that his brother already 
had or might at any moment confide the original to Di. And 
even if he did not, even if the horrible appellation never did 
transpire, Lord Hemsworth’s society term was almost as oppro- 
brious. The name of Trousers was a death-blow to young 
romance. Sentiment withered in its presence. Years of devotion 
could not wipe out that odious word from her memory. He 
could see that it had set her against him. The mere sight of 
him was obviously painful to her sense of delicacy. She avoided 
him. She would marry Lord Hemsworth. In short, she would 
be the bride of another. Perhaps there was not within a radius 
of ten miles a more miserable creature than the infant, as he 
stood that evening before dinner, with folded arms, alone, aloof, 
by a pillar, looking daggers at any one who spoke to Di. 

After dinner things did not go much better. There were round 
games in which he joined with Byronic gloom in order to sit near 
Di. But Mr. Lumley, the licensed buffoon of the party, dropped 
into his chair when he left it for a moment to get Di a footstool, 
and, when sternly requested to vacate it, only replied in fluent 
falsetto in the French tongue, “Je voudrais si je poudrais, mais 
je ne cannais pas.” 

The infant controlled himself. He was outwardly calm, but 
there was murder in his eye. 

Lord Hemsworth, sitting opposite shuffling the cards, looked up, 
and seeing the boy’s white face, said good-naturedly— 
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“Come, Lumley, move up one. That is Trousers’ place.” 

“Oh! if Trousers wants it to press his suit,” said Mr. Lumley, 
vaulting into the next place. “Anything to oblige a fellow- 
sufferer.” 

And Sir Henry neighed suddenly as his manner was when 
amused, and the infant, clenching his hands under the table, felt 
that there was nothing left to live for in this world or the next 
save only revenge. 

As the last evening came to an end even Lord Hemsworth’s 
cheerful spirits flagged a little. He let the infant press forward 
to light Di’s candle, and hardly touched her hand after the infant 
had released his spasmodic clutch upon it. His clear honest eyes 
met hers with the wistful chien soumis look in them which she had 
learned to dread. She knew well enough, though she would noé 
have known it had she cared for him, that he had only remained 
silent during the last few days because he saw it was no good to 
speak. He had enough perception not to strike at cold or luke- 
warm iron. 

“ Why can’t I like him?” she said to herself as she sat alone in 
her own room. “I would rather like him than any one else, 
I do like him better, much better than any one I know, and yet I 
don’t care a bit about him. When he is not there I always think 
I am going to next time I see him. I wonder if I should mind 
if he fell in love with some one else? I daresay I should. I 
wish I could feel a little jealous. I tried to when he talked the 
whole of one afternoon to that lovely Lady Kitty ;—what a 
little treasure that girl is! I would marry her if I were a man. 
But it was no good. I knew he only did it because he was vexed 
with me about—I forget what. 

“ Well, to-morrow I shall be at Overleigh. I shall really see it 
at last with my own eyes. Why, it is after twelve o'clock. It is 
to-morrow already. It certainly does not pay to have a date in 
one’s mind, Ever since the end of July I have been waiting for 
September the third, and he has not hurried up in consequence. 
Anyhow, here he is at last.” 
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Cuaprer XIX. 


It’s a deep mystery—the way the heart of man turns to one woman out 
of all the rest he’s seen i’ the world, and makes it easier for him to work 
seven year for her, like Jacob did for Rachel, sooner than have any other 
woman for th’ asking.—George Eliot. 


Lire has its crystal days, its rare hours of astainless beauty, and a 
joy so pure that we may dare to call in the flowers to rejoice with 
us, and the language of the birds ceases to be an unknown tongue. 
Our real life as we look back seems to have been lived in those 
days that memory holds so tenderly. But it is not so in reality. 
Fortitude, steadfastness, the makings of character, come not of 
rainbow-dawns and quiet evenings, and the facile attainment of 
small desires. More frequently they are the outcome of “ the sleep- 
less nights that mould youth” ; of hopes not dead, but run to seed ; 
of the inadequate loves and friendships that embitter early life, and 
warn off the young soul from any more mistaking husks for bread. 

John had had many heavy days, and, latterly, many days and 
long-drawn nights, when it had been uphill work to bear in silence, 
or bear at all, the lessons of that expensive teacher physical pain. 
And now pain was past and convalescence was past, and Fate 
smiled, and drew from out her knotted medley of bright and 
sombre colours one thread of pure untarnished gold for John, 
and worked it into the pattern of his life. 

Di was at Overleigh. Tall lilies had been ranged in the hall to 
welcome her on her arrival. (John had a foolish notion that Di 
would feel more at home if there were lilies about the place.) 
The dogs had been introduced to her at tea-time. Lindo had 
allowed himself to be patted, and after sniffing her dress atten- 
tively with the air of a connoisseur, had retired with dignity to 
his chair. Fritz, on the contrary, the amber-eyed dachshund, all 
tall-wagging, and smiles, and saliva, had made himself cheap at 
once, and had even turned over on his back, inviting friction 
where he valued it most, before he had known Di five minutes. 

Di was really at Overleigh. Each morning John woke up in- 
eredulous that such a thing could be, each morning listened for 
her light footfall on the stairs, and saw her come into the dining- 
hall, an actual living presence, through the cedar and ebony doors. 
There were a few other people in the house, the sort of chance 
collection which poor relations, arriving with great expectations 
and their best clothes, believe to be a party. There were his 
aunt, Miss Fane, and a young painter who was making studies for 
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an Elizabethan interior, and someone else—no, more than one, 
two or three others, John never clearly remembered afterwards 
who, or whether they were male or female. Perhaps they were 
friends of his aunt’s. Anyhow, Mrs. Courtenay, who had proposed 
herself at her own time, was apparently quite content. Di seemed 
content also, with the light-hearted joyous content of a life that 
has in it no regret, no story, no past. 

John often wondered in these days whether there had ever been 
a time when he had known what Di was like, what she looked like 
to other people. He tried to recall her as he had seen her first at 
the Speaker’s ; but that photograph of memory of a tall handsome 
girl was not the least like Di. Di had become Di to John, not 
like anything or anybody; Di in a shady hat sitting on the low 
wall of the bowling-green; or Di riding with him through the 
forest, and up and away across the opal moors; or, better still, Di 
singing ballads in the pictured music-room in the evening, in her 
low small voice, that was not considered good enough for general 
society, but which, in John’s opinion, was good enough for 
Heaven itself. 

The painter used to leave the others in the gallery and stroll 
in on these occasions. He was a gentle, elegant person, with the 
pensive, regretful air often observable in an imaginative man who 
has married young. He made a little sketch of Di. He said it 
would not interfere, as John feared it might, with the prosecu- 
tion of his larger work. 

Presently a wet morning came, and John took Di on an expedi- 
tion to the dungeons with torches, and afterwards over the castle. 
He showed her the chapel, with its rose window and high altar, 
where the daughters of the house had been married, where 
her namesake, Diana, had been wed to Vernon of the Red 
Hand. He showed her the state-rooms with their tapestried 
walls and painted ceilings. Di extorted a plaintive music from 
the old spinet in the garret gallery where John’s nurseries were. 
Mitty came out to listen, and then it was her turn. She invited 
Di into the nursery, which, in these later days, was resplendent 
with John’s gifts, the pride of Mitty’s heart, the envy of the elect 
ladies of the village. There were richly-bound bibles and church 
services, and Russian leather writing-cases, and inlaid tea-caddies, 
and china stands and book-slides, and satin-lined work-boxes 
bristling with cutlery, and photograph frames and tea-sets—in 
fact, there was everything. There, also, John’s prizes were kept, 
for Mitty had taken charge of them for him since the first holidays, 
when he had rushed up to the nursery to dazzle her with the slim 
red volume, which he had not thought of showing to his father ; 
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to which as time went on many others were added, and even great 
volumes of Stuart Mill in calf and gold during the Oxford days. 

Mitty showed them to Di, showed her John’s little high-chair 
by the fire, and his Noah’s ark. She gave Di full particulars of 
all his most unromantic illnesses, and produced photographs, taken 
at her own expense, of her lamb in every stage of bullet-headed 
childhood; from an open-mouthed face and two clutching hands 
set in a lather of white lace, to a sturdy, frowning little boy in a 
black velvet suit leaning on a bat. 

“There’s the last,” said Mitty, pointing with pride to a large 
steel engraving of John in his heaviest expression, in a heavy 
gilt frame. “That was done for the tenantry when Master John 
come of age.” And Mitty, in spite of a desperate attempt on 
John’s part to divert the conversation to other topics, went on to 
expatiate on that event until John fairly bolted, leaving her in 
delighted possession of a new and sympathetic listener. 

“And all the steps was covered with red cloth,” continued 
Mitty to her visitor, “ and the crowd, Miss Dinah, you could have 
walked on their heads. And Mr. John come down into the hall, 
and Mr. Goodwin was with him, and he turns round to us, for we 
was all in the hall drawn up in two rows, from Mrs. Alcock to the 
scullery-maid, and he says, ‘ Where is Mrs. Emson?’ Those were 
his very words, Miss Tempest, my dear; and I says, ‘ Here, sir!’ 
for I was along of Mrs. Alcock. And he says to Parker, ‘ Open 
both the doors, Parker,’ and then he says, quite quiet, as if it was 
just every day, ‘I have not many relations here,’ for there was 
not a soul of his own family, miss, and he did not ask his mother’s 
folk, ‘ but,’ he says, ‘I have my two best friends here, and that is 
enough. Goodwin,’ he says, ‘ will you stand on my right, and you 
must stand on the other side, Mitty.’ 

“It took me here, miss,” said Mitty passing her hand over her 
waistband. “And me in my cap and everything. I was allina 
tremble. I felt I could not go. But he just took me by the hand, 
and there we was, miss, us three on the steps, and all the servants 
agathered round behind, and a crowd such as never was in front. 
They trod down all the flower-beds to nothing. Eh dear! when 
we come out, you should have heard ’em cheer, and when they 
seed me by him, I heard ’em saying ‘Who's yon?’ And they 
said, ‘'That’s the old nuss as reared him from a babby,’ and they 
shouted till they was fit to crack, and called out ‘Three cheers 
for the old nuss.’ And Master John, he kept smilin’ at me, and I 
could do nothin’ but roar, and there was Mrs. Alcock, I could hear 
her crying behind, and Parker cried too, and he’s not a man to 
show, isn’t Parker. But we'd known ’im, miss, since he was born, 
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and there was no one else there that did; only me and Parker, 
and Mrs. Alcock, and Charles, as had been footman in the family, 
and come down special from London at Master John’s expense. 
And such a speech as my precious lamb did make before them all, 
saying it was a day he should remember all his life. Those were 
his very words. Eh! it was beautiful. And all the presents as 
the deputations brought, one after another, and the cannon fired off 
fit to break all the glass in the winders. And then in the evening 
a hox roasted whole in the courtyard, and a bonfire such as never 
was on moat hill. And when it got dark, you could see the bon- 
fires burning at Carley and Gilling, and Wet Waste, and right 
away to Kenstone, all where his land is, bless him. Eh! dear me, 
Miss Tempest, why was not some of you there ?” 

“ John!” said Di half-an-hour later, as he was showing her 
some miniatures in the ebony cabinet in the picture gallery, which 
Cardinal Wolsey had given the Tempest of his day, “why were 
not some of us, Archie or father, at your coming of age?” 

They were sitting in the deep window-seat, with the miniatures 
spread out between them. 

“There was no question about their coming,” said John. 
“Archie was going in for his examination for the army that 
week, and your father would not have come if he had been asked. 
I did invite our great-uncle, General Hugh, but he was ill. He 
died soon afterwards. There was no one else to ask. You and 
your father, and Archie and I are the only Tempests there are.” 

The miniatures were covered with dust. John’s and Di’s 
pocket-handkerchiefs had an interest in common, which gradually 
obliterated all difference between them. 

“Why would not father have come if you had asked him?” 
said Di presently. “ You are friends, aren’t you?” 

“T suppose we are,” said John, “if by friends one only means 
that we are not enemies. But there is nothing more than civility 
between us. You seem wonderfully well up in ancient family 
history, Di. Don’t you know the story of the last generation ?” 

“No,” said Di. “I don’t know anything about anything for 
certain. Granny hardly ever mentions my mother even now. I 
know she is barely on speaking terms with father. I hardly 
ever see him. When she took me, it was on condition that 
father had no claim on me.” 

“You did not know then,” said John slowly, “that your mother 
was engaged to my father at the very time that she ran away with 
his own brother, Colonel Tempest ? ” 

Di shook her head. She coloured painfully. John looked at 
her in silence, and then pulled out another drawer. 
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“She was only seventeen,” he said at last, with a gentleness 
that was new to Di. “She was just old enough to wreck her own 
life and my poor father’s, but not old enough to be harshly judged. 
The heaviest blame was not with her. There is a miniature of her 
here. I suppose my father had it painted when she was engaged 
to him. I found it in the corner of his writing-table drawer, as if 
he had been in the habit of looking at it.” 

He opened the case, and put it into her hand. 

Miniatures have generally a monotonous resemblance to one 
another in their pink-and-white complexions and red lips and 
pencilled eyebrows. This one possessed no marked peculiarity to 
distinguish it from those already lying on Di’s knee and on the 
window-seat. It was a lovely face enough, oval, and pale and 
young, with dark hair, and still darker eyes. It had a look of 
shy innocent dignity, which gave it a certain individuality and 
charm. The miniature was set in diamonds, and at the top 
the name “ Diana ” followed the oval in diamonds too. 

John and Di looked long at it together. 

“Do you think he cared for her very deeply ?” said Di at last, 

“T am afraid he did.” 

“ Always ?” 

“T think always. The miniature was in the drawer he used 
every day. I don’t think he would have kept it there unless he 
cared,” 

Di raised the lid of the case to close it, and as she did so a piece 
of yellow paper which had adhered to the faded satin lining of 
the lid became dislodged, and fell back over the miniature on 
which it had been evidently been originally laid. On the reverse 


side, now uppermost, was written in a large firm hand the one 
word, “ False.” 


John started. 

“T never noticed that paper before,” he said. 

“Tt stuck to the lining of the lid,” she replied. “It must have 
been always there.” 

The soft rain whispered at the lattice. In the silence, one of 
the plants dropped a few faint petals on the polished floor. 

“Then he never forgave her,” said Di at last, turning her full 
dark glance upon her companion. 

“He did not readily forgive.” 

“‘ He must have been a hard man.” 

“T do not think he was hard at first. He became so.” 

“If he became so, he must have had it in him all the time. 
Trouble could not have brought it out, unless it had been in his 
nature to start with. Trouble only shows what spirit we are of. 
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Even after she was dead he did not forgive her. He put the 
miniature where he could look at it; he must have often looked 
at it. And he left that bitter word always there. He might 
have taken it away when she died. He might have taken it away 
when he began to die himself.” 

“‘T am afraid,” said John, “ there were shadows on his life even 
to the very end.” 

“ The shadow of an unforgiving spirit.” 

“Yes,” said John gently, “but that is a deep one, Di. It 
numbs the heart. He took it down with him to the grave. If it 
is true that we can carry nothing away with us out of the world, 
I hope he left his bitterness of spirit behind.” 

Di did not answer. 

“That very unforgiveness and bitterness were in him only the 
seamy side of constancy,” said John at last. “He really loved 
your mother.” 

“Tf he had really loved her, he would have forgiven her.” 

“ Not necessarily. A nobler nature would. But he had nota 
very noble nature. That is just the sad part of it.” 

There was a long silence. At last Di closed the case, and put 
it back in the drawer. She held the little slip of paper in her 
hand, and looked up at John rather wistfully. 

He took it from her, and walking down the gallery dropped it 
into the wood fire burning at the further end. He came back and 
stood before her, and their grave eyes met. The growing intimacy 
between them seemed to have made a stride within the last half 
hour, which left the conversation of yesterday miles behind. 

“ Thank you,” she said. 











“Unto the Chird and Fourth Generation.” 


LAUGHING, rosy, and young, 
With a gold-glint across the brown tresses 
Like a leaf ere it fall, 
"Neath the cork-tree she swung, 
A hawk newly slipt from the jesses— 
But the doctor knew all. 


“No invalid! No— 
But the east winds had troubled her slightly— 
Last winter was cold. 
She had left ere the snow; 
Mere precaution, of course—very rightly— 
Must not be too bold.” 


How she hailed our bright rays! 
Never colder than this? Never duller? 
Fine week and fine week 
Out of doors after days 
Of an English sick-room? Now the colour 
Would dance in her cheek! 


There came a slight chill. 

The doctor said, ‘Too much exertion. 
She must lie down awhile.” 
“But she did not feel 277”— 

And the young eyes with ready assertion 
Pleaded back in a smile. 
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Inherited! Food 
For sermon and lecture—how grimly 
The skeleton grins! 
Some old taint in the blood— 
And she had been doomed, we knew dimly, 
For somebody’s sins. 


But such weather! so warm! 
In a very few days—ever fewer— 
She would rally—yes! soon 
"Neath this sky without storm ; 
She could not have bask’d ’neath a bluer 
In her own native June! 


Let the trial begin! 
‘Tis just; and the Judge is all-seeing. 
Let the doom be decreed 
On a child void of sin, 
Arraigned by the laws of her being 
For another’s misdeed. 


A lengthy account ? 
Heaven knows! But ’tis one of old standing ; 
In vain to renew! 
Whate’er the amount, 
Nature stood like a Shylock, demanding 
Her terrible due. 


And folks hinted, “ As well— 
The sooner the better—one blot less 
On the family line— 
But an old tale to tell.” 
Due of Nature! and she—was as spotless 
As her favourite sunshine. 


We might sin, not so vile 

Were it merely a mode of self-slaughter, 
No others to damn. 
We might slip with a smile 

Were it not from the brute that the water 
Runs foul to the lamb. 
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She had paid a bad debt 

With the ringing young laugh, with her glory 
In life and blue skies; 
And the bloom that had set 

In her cheek went to swell the same story, 
And the light of her eyes. 


And ne’er rose the sun 
But her hold upon earth was more slender 
And less willing to cling, 
Till—’twas gently undone ; 
And she passed from our morn and its splendour 
Like a snow-flake in spring. 


Crom CAyLey. 

















Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 


“Sue quarrelled with Pope and had something to do with vaccina- 
tion,” is said to have been the concise reply of a Girton girl 
appealed to for an account of the subject of this paper. 

But there are other things worth remembering of the remark- 
able woman, who so justly predicted that in forty years’ time 
her letters would be as well known as those of Madame de 
Sévigné, and who, it has been suggested, also resembled her in 
lavishing affection and wit on a somewhat unresponsive daughter. 

Mary, eldest child of Evelyn Pierrepont* and Lady Mary 
Fielding,t was born in 1689. She was allied through both 
parents to the aristocracy of intellect as well as that of birth. 
Her paternal grandmother was one of the Evelyns of West Dean, 
Wiltshiret; Villiers, the witty Duke of Buckingham, was her 
great-uncle; the mother of Beaumont, the dramatist, was a 
Pierrepont ; Henry Fielding was Lady Mary’s second cousin. 

She lost her mother when she was only four years old, a 
misfortune which undoubtedly had an injurious effect on her 
future life, as her imperious and impetuous character more than 
ordinarily needed gentle and sympathetic control ; and her father 
(said by Lady Mary to have been faithfully though unconsciously 
portrayed by Richardson in Sir Thomas Grandison) treated 
his four children with more than “a little wholesome neglect.” 

On one occasion, however, Lord Kingston somewhat whim- 
sically evinced his pride in “ the flower of the flock.” A man of 
fashion, and a prominent Whig, he was necessarily a member of 
the Kit-Cat Club. Ata meeting called to choose “toasts for the 
year,” he nominated his daughter, then seven years old, alleging 
that she was prettier than any other candidate. The rules of the 
club forbidding the election of an unknown beauty, Lady Mary 


* Afterwards fifth Earl of Kingston; made Earl of Dorchester by 
Queen Anne in 1706, and Duke of Kingston by George I. in 1715. 

+ Daughter of the third Earl of Denbigh. 

~ Her cousin John Evelyn notes in his ‘Diary’ her “prodigious 
memory.” 
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was sent for, and, dressed in her smartest attire, had her first 
intoxicating draught of flattery and admiration. Her health was 
drunk, her claim allowed, her name engraved, according to custom, 
on a drinking-glass. She was the little queen of the hour. She 
afterwards spoke of this day as the happiest of her life, and said 
that her “ sensations amounted to ecstasy.” * 

Flat and tame must have seemed the return to ordinary 
routine under the direction of a “humdrum old governess,” good 
and pious indeed, but, according to her pupil, quite without 
capacity for her task. This disadvantage Lady Mary soon set 
herself to remedy. After her mother’s death she was much at 
West Dean, in the care of her grandmother Mrs. Pierrepont, 
whose good memory she inherited, and who, doubtless, encour- 
aged her taste for study. West Dean was a “solemn house,” 
with all the country pomp of stately terraces, wide bowling 
greens, and secluded avenues, where the precociously thoughtful 
child could brood undisturbed over the ponderous romances of 
which to the end of her days she cherished an affectionate remem- 
brance. Fiction naturally first attracted her, but did not satisfy 
her long; and she says that when she spent five or six hours a 
day in her father’s library, and was supposed to be reading poems 
and stories, she was, amongst other studies, beginning to teach 
herself Latin. Ata later stage she acknowledges some assistance 
from Bishop Burnet, but he was not her first confidant. 

One of her most intimate friends was Anne Wortley, a beautiful 
and intelligent girl, in whose apartments Lady Mary met her 
elder brother, Edward Wortley Montagu.t She is said to have 
been only fourteen at their first meeting (he was ten or twelve 
years her senior), and to have astonished him even more by her 
conversational powers and her taste for his favourite classics 
than by her striking beauty. They talked of Quintus Curtius, 


* Lord Kingston perpetuated the memory of her triumph by having 
her portrait painted for the club-room. 

¢ They were the children of Sidney Montagu (son of the first Earl of 
Sandwich) and the heiress of Sir Francis Wortley, whose name he took. 
Lady Bute described Mr. Montagu (her grandfather) as “a large rough- 
looking man in a large flapped hat, talking very loud and swearing 
boisterously at his servants. Beside him sat a venerable figure, meek and 
benign of aspect, with silver locks overshadowed by a black velvet cap. 
This was his brother, Dean Montagu, who every now and then fetched a 
deep sigh and cast his eyes upward as if beseeching Heaven to pardon the 
profane language he condemned but durst not reprove.”—‘ Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.’ Edited by Lord Wharncliffe, 
with memoir, etc., by W. Moy Thomas, and introductory anecdotes by 
Lady Louisa Stuart. Bell and Sons, 1887. Vol. L., p. lxxix. 
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with whom she was unacquainted, and in a few days Mr. Wortley 
sent her a superb edition of his works with a poetical inscription 
in terms of high, if somewhat stilted, admiration. On her part, 
no doubt, Lady Mary was immensely flattered by so much at- 
tention from a man who had already found a place in the brilliant 
intellectual group already known to her as her father’s guests, 
and which had for her the strongest fascination. 

Edward Wortley was the intimate friend of Steele, Addison, 
Congreve, and Garth. The second volume of the Tatler, to which 
he is believed to have been a contributor, is dedicated to him in 
these words: “I do not know how to say a more affectionate 
thing to you than to wish that you may be always what you are.” 
He was not supposed to be a “ ladies’ man” by any means, and if, 
as some assert, he was engaged when he first saw Lady Mary, 
he yet could never have wholly lost the impression made by that 
meeting, for he was soon associated in the correspondence between 
her and Anne Wortley, at first as a referee on Latin and litera- 
ture, but soon as the author of the letters nominally composed by 
his sister. 

On Anne Wortley’s early death the thin disguise was thrown 
aside, and he appeared as a persistent, jealous, exacting lover, 
doubtful not only of his bright and wilful lady’s affection, but 
whether he might not be “ cursed with a granted prayer” should 
she after all consent to become his. Lady Mary was not without 
misgivings herself; there were other aspirants for her hand; she 
was in no hurry to decide; and it really seems to have been 
somewhat against the better judgment of both that they finally 
arrived at an understanding, and Mr. Wortley laid his suit before 
Lady Mary’s father, then become Lord Dorchester. Here an 
unexpected difficulty arose. Mr. Wortley’s character, birth, and 
fortune were all satisfactory, but his views as to settlements were 
not. He offered, says Lady Louisa Stuart* in her vivacious 
‘Introductory Anecdotes, to make the best provision in his 
power for Lady Mary, but steadily refused to settle his landed 
_ property upon a son who, for aught he knew, might prove un- 
worthy to possess it; “might be a spendthrift, a villain, or an 
idiot.’ t 

Lord Dorchester’s opposition did not separate the lovers. 
Steele became their confidant, and his “ Prue” so far relaxed her 
usual severity as to allow them to meet in her house in 

* Daughter of Lady Bute, and granddaughter of Lady Mary. 

+ This was curiously prophetic. Edward Wortley Montagu certainly 


was the two former, and though not an idiot, it is charitable to suppose 
him to have been a little mad. 
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Bloomsbury Square, and to drive with Lady Mary in Hyde Park, 
where Mr. Wortley would be waiting to snatch a momentary 
interview. He had many rivals, and, grave, dignified,» and 
formal himself, was evidently tormented by the caprices of his 
beloved, who on her part liked and respected him too much to 
let him go, enjoyed disobeying a father who she considered had 
neglected her, but still doubted much whether she and Mr. 
Wortley were really calculated to be happy together, and chafed 
under his cautions and rebukes. 


“Every time you see me you give mea fresh proof of your not caring 
for me,” he says. “Yet I beg that you will see me once more.... 
Write a line this evening or early to-morrow. If I don’t speak plain, do 
you understand what I write? Tell me how to mend the style if the 
fault is in that. I always comprehend your expressions, but would give a 
great deal to know what passes in your heart.” There is a touching 
passage in one of her replies: “I have not the usual pride of my sex; I 
can bear being told I am in the wrong, but tell it me gently. Perhaps I 
have been indiscreet. I came young into the hurry of the world. A great 
innocence and undesigning gaiety may possibly have been construed 
coquetry and a desire of being followed, though never meant by me. I 
cannot answer for the reflections that may be made on me. All who are 
malicious attack the careless and the defenceless; I own myself to be 
both. . . . Would any woman but me renounce all the world for one, or 
would any man but you be insensible to such a proof of sincerity ?” * 


A climax was put to the perplexities of the lovers when Lord 
Dorchester tried to force his daughter into a marriage with a 
nameless suitor, rich and amenable to his proposed father-in-law’s 
views, but whom Lady Mary declared she detested. In vain she 
appealed against her threatened fate; in vain she promised to 
marry no one else if only she might be allowed to dismiss 
Mr. In that case, said her father, she should be banished 
to a remote country residence during his lifetime, and on his death 
be cut off with a small annuity. Arrangements for the wedding 
went calmly on, settlements were drawn up, wedding garments 
bought, the day fixed, and on its eve she cut the Gordian knot 
(it is supposed with the connivance of her brother Lord Kingston 
and her uncle William Fielding, who had been on her side in the 
family quarrel) by arranging to elope with Mr. Wortley. Not 
without many scruples and alarms; she repeatedly assures him 
that her father will never forgive them, and that she will bea 
penniless bride. 





* ‘Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.’ Bell and Sons, 
1887. Vol. 1. page 63. (From which edition all subsequent extracts are 
taken, unless otherwise indicated.) 
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“T tremble for what we are doing. Are you sure you will love me for 
ever? Shall we never repent? Ifearand I hope. I foresee all that will 
happen on this occasion. I shall incense my family in the highest degree. 
The generality of the world will blame my conduct, and the relations and 
friends of —— [the rejected suitor] will invent a thousand stories of me; 
yet *tis possible you may recompense everything to me.” 


From West Dean, whither Lady Mary was sent with |her 
brother, she made her escape, and was married in August, 1712. 
Two months later she writes from Nottinghamshire, where she 
remained with some friends during Mr. Wortley’s absence :-— 


“T don’t know very well how to begin; I am perfectly unacquainted 
with a proper matrimonial style. After all, I think ’tis best to write as if 
we were not married at all. I lament your absence as if you were still my 
lover, and am impatient to hear you are got safe to Durham, and have 
fixed a time for your return . . . I check myself when I grieve for your 
absence by remembering how much reason I have to rejoice in the hope of 
passing my whole life with you. I am afraid of telling you that [ return 
thanks for it to Heaven, because you will charge me with hypocrisy. But 
you are mistaken. I assist every day at public prayers in this family, and 
never forget in my private ejaculations how much I owe to Heaven for 
making me yours.” 


It was an ill response on the part of a bridegroom to such a 
letter as this to allow days to pass without reply or even 
acknowledgment. Mr. Wortley had at that time, Lady Mary said 
long afterwards, “the sort of passion for me that would have 
made me invisible to all but himself had it been in his power”; 
but he certainly cared little for her peace of mind or ordinary 
comfort. 


“°Tis the most cruel thing in the world,” she writes, “to think one has 
reason to complain of what one loves. How can you be so careless? Is it 
because you don’t love writing? You should remember I want to know 
you are safe at Durham. I shall imagine you have had some fall from 
your horse or ill accident by the way, without regard to probability. 
There is nothing too extravagant for a woman and a lover’s fears.” 


A little later, after telling him that she has been very ill, but 
would not allow her maid to write lest he should be needlessly 
alarmed, she concludes, “I wish you would write again to Mr. 
Phipps, for I don’t hear of any money, and am in the utmost 
necessity for it.” Her next letter is from Hinchinbrook, where, 
she says, “I walked two hours on the terrace ...a good- 
natured robin redbreast kept me company almost all the afternoon, 
with so much good humour and humanity as gives me faith for the 
piece of charity ascribed to these little creatures in the ‘ Children 
in the Wood.’” All her letters of this period have the same 
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tone of half-playful melancholy. She knows he does not expect 
(“nor even so much as desire”) to hear from her so often, but 
‘‘ idleness is the root of all evil. I write and read till I can’t see, 
and then I walk. Sleep succeeds, and thus my whole time is 
divided . . . I see nothing, but I think of everything, and indulge 
my imagination, which is chiefly employed on you.” 

A strange and sudden change of surroundings for one who, 
only a few months before, had been presiding over her father’s 
gay and crowded town house,* so beset by admirers as to drive 
Mr. Wortley, looking on from a distance, into wrath and 
despair ! 

Six months later, in 1713, the young couple are still without 
any settled home, and are again apart. Mr. Wortley, engrossed 
by parliamentary duties, seems to have left Lady Mary to do the 
best she could for herself as to a residence. 

One house which he suggested was found to be unfurnished ; 
the landlord of another was in France; of a third she hears that 
it is half in ruins and the furniture locked up! 

During this period of solitary discomfort she lost her brother 
Lord Kingston at the age of twenty-one. He was an amiable 
young man, to whom she was sincerely attached, and was carried 
off by small-pox with such appalling suddenness that she did not 
even hear of his illness until she was informed of his death. After 
this event she writes to Mr. Wortley :— 


“Your absence increases my melancholy so much I fright myself with 
imaginary horrors, and shall always be fancying dangers for you while 
you are out of my sight. I am afraid of Lord H.; I am afraid of every- 
thing. There wants but little of my being afraid of the small-pox for you, 
so unreasonable are my fears, which, however, proceed from an unlimited 
love. If I lose you—I cannot bear that ‘if, which I bless God is without 
probability. But since the loss of my poor unhappy brother I dread every 
evil.” 


Letter after letter is in this strain of wounded affection. When 
anxiety for the health of their first child t is added to her other 
troubles, she vainly appeals to her husband for sympathy. 


“T found our poor boy not so well as I expected. He is very lively, but 
so weak that my heart aches about him very often. I hope you are well— 
I should be glad to hear so, and what success you have in your business. 
. ... Lam in abundance of pain about our dear child. Though I am 





* Not the least onerous of the young hostess’s duties was carving for 
all the guests. She took lessons in the art three times a week, and dined 
at an earlier hour herself that she might give undivided attention to 
her task. 

{+ Edward Wortley Montagu, born in 1713. 
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convinced in my reason ’tis both silly and wicked to set one’s heart too 
fondly on anything in this world, yet I cannot overcome myself so far as 
to think of parting with him with resignation. I hope and I beg of God 
he may live to be a comfort to us both.” 


Again— 


“TI know very well that nobody was ever teased into a liking, but I 
cannot any longer forbear telling you I think you use me very unkindly. 
. .. + 1 am very sensible I parted from you in July, and it is now the 
middle of November. As if this was not hardship enough, you do not tell 
me you are sorry for it. You write seldom and with so much indifference 
as shows you hardly think of me at all. I complain of ill health, and you 
only say you hope it is not so bad as I make it. You never inquire after 
your child. I would fain flatter myself you have more kindness for him 
and for me than you express.” 


Mr. Ropes, in the introductory sketch to his admirable selec- 
tion from Lady Mary’s letters, says that she, like many of 
her masculine contemporaries, “developed the intellectual and 
practical side of her nature at the expense of the emotions.” 


“One may say that she was all her days a traveller, regarding the 
world of life as she did the lands through which she journeyed. The joys 
of existence were but the chance of a fine day, or a good inn on the road; 
its griefs but the breaking of a wheel, the discomfort of a hovel—all alike 
to be borne with quietly because they would be almost forgotten to-morrow. 
Friends, relations even, were but travelling companions—here to-day, gone 
to-morrow.” * 


This excellently illustrates one side of her character, the side 
most prominent in later life, but induced, or at all events unduly 
developed, by circumstances. And after reading her first simple, 
sincere, and pathetic letters to Mr. Wortley, one cannot help 
believing with Leigh Hunt, when alluding to a girlish fancy she 
had for founding “an English nunnery,” that— 


“There was one period of her life at which it depended upon the turn 
of a die whether our heroine’s vivacities might not all have compressed 
themselves, not indeed into a lady-abbess, but into a very good lady-wife. 
She only required to have been a little better matched in order to have 
met the mutual good-will and humanities of the wedded life more than 
half way.” ¢ 


Solitude and dulness were soon exchanged for a state of lively 
apprehension. Queen Anne died in August, 1714, and after the 


* ‘Lady Mary Wortley Montagu: select passages from her letters.’ 
Edited by Arthur R. Ropes, M.A. Seeley and Co., 1892. ‘ Introductory 
Sketch,’ p. 31. 

+ ‘Men, Women and Books,’ by Leigh Hunt. Smith, Elder and Co., 1870. 
p. 318, 
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proclamation of George I., Lady Mary writes from Middlethorpe 
that all the principal men have taken post for London, and the 
hapless ladies are in fear of Jacobite incursions, and hear rumours 
of a hostile fleet having been sighted. 


“You made me cry two hours last night,” she continues. “I cannot 
imagine why you use me so ill—for what reason you continue silent when 
you know at any time your silence cannot fail of giving me a great deal of 
pain; and now to a higher degree because of the perplexity I am in, 
without knowing where you are, what you are doing, or what to do with 
my dear little boy.” 


Lord Carlisle’s daughters having opened the doors of Castle 
Howard to Lady Mary and her child, she discusses Mr. Wortley’s 
prospects in the new reign :— 


“Tam glad you think of serving your friends ; I hope it will put you in 
mind of serving yourself. If it was possible to restore liberty to your 
country or limit the encroachments of the prerogative by reducing your- 
self to a garret, I should be pleased to share so glorious a poverty with 
you. But as the world is and will be, ’tis a sort of duty to be rich, that it 
may be in one’s power to do good. No modest man ever did or ever will 
make his fortune. .... The ministry is like a play at Court. There’s a 
little door to get in, and a great crowd without, shoving and thrusting 
who shall be foremost. People who knock others with their elbows, 
disregard a little kick of the shins, and still thrust heartily forwards, are 
sure of a good place. Your modest man stands behind in the crowd, is 
shoved about by everybody, his clothes torn, almost squeezed to death, 
and sees a thousand get in before him that don’t make so good a figure as 
himself. . . . I believe you deserve everything and are capable of every- 
thing; but no one else will believe in you if they see you get nothing.” 


Mr. Wortley’s election for Westminster and appointment as a 
Lord of the Treasury in 1715, brought his wife once more to 
Court. She found changes, not to her liking, in the family circle. 
Her sister Frances was married to the Earl of Mar, a man whom 
Lady Mary disliked and distrusted; her father (become Duke of 
Kingston) had married Lady Belle Bentinck, daughter of the Earl 
of Portland—a famous beauty, and younger than his own 
daughters. Lady Mary wrote a brief and acrid account of the 
new Court, in which she styles the King “an honest blockhead,” 
and speaks of the fiery temper and arrogance of the Prince of 
Wales. The Princess, she says— 


“was esteemed a German beauty, and had that genius which qualified her 
for the government of a fool and made her despicable in the eyes of all 
men of sense; I mean a low cunning, which gave her an inclination to 
cheat all the people she conversed with, and often cheated herself in the 
first place, not having understanding enough to observe that falsehood in 
conversation, like red on the face, should be used very seldom and very 
sparingly, or they destroy that interest they are designed to heighten.” 
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Lady Louisa Stuart" quotes from her grandmother’s journal an 
odd story of one of the royal parties. Wishing to leave earlier 
than usual, to fulfil some particular engagement, Lady Mary made 
her excuses to the King, who received them with many compli- 
mentary remonstrances. At the foot of the grand staircase she met 
Secretary Craggs, who inquired “Tf the company were put off?” 
She told him‘ why she was going away, and how the King had 
urged her to remain; on which Mr. Craggs caught her up in his 
arms like a child, ran upstairs with her, deposited her in the ante- 
chamber, and silentlyjvanished. The pages then opened the inner 
doors, and before“she had recovered breath she was again in the 
royal presence. “Ah, la revoila!” cried the King, thanking her 
for her obliging change of mind. Fluttered, and off her guard, 
she replied “‘Oh*Lord, Sir, I have been so frightened!” and told 
him the whole story. In the midst of her recital the doors again 
flew open, and Mr. Secretary Craggs was announced, apparently 
just arrived. ‘ Mais comment done, M. Cragqs,” said the King, 
“ est-ce que c'est Vusage de ce pays de porter des belles comme un sac 
de froment?” “There is nothing I would not do for your 
Majesty’s satisfaction,” answered the Minister, with a low bow. 
But turning to the tell-tale, he whispered a bitter reproach, 
enforced with a round oath. “Which I durst not resent,” 
concluded her narrative, “for I had drawn it upon myself. And 
indeed I was heartily vexed at my own imprudence.” 

In 1716 began the travels to which Lady Mary had from her 
earliest youth looked forward as the most delightful mode of life. 
Mr. Wortley was made Ambassador to the Porte, with the purpose 
of mediating between the Turks and Imperialists, and his wife and 
child accompanied him.* 

During a brief delay in Rotterdam she was delighted by its 
cleanliness, assuring Lady Mar that she walked all over the town 
in her slippers, “ without receiving one spot of dirt;” and she 
quickly detected the salient point in the national character, 
warning her sister that if her own letters are found amusing she 
will demand a full return in London news—“It is not from 
Holland you must expect a disinterested offer. I can already 
write enough in the style of Rotterdam to make a good bargain.” 
She enjoyed travelling from Ratisbon to Vienna “in one of those 
little vessels that they very properly call wooden houses, having 


* It is now tolerably certain that the famous letters from which all 
accounts of her travels in the East have been gathered were not strictly 
her genuine correspondence, but, after the literary fashion of the day 
(carried to an unpardonable length by Pope), were “dressed for publica- 
tion,” and in some cases compiled from her copious diary. 
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in them almost all the conveniences of a palace—stoves, kitchens, 
etc. They are rowed by twelve men and move with incredible 
swiftness.” But the capital itself disappointed her by the 
narrowness of its streets and the “intolerable inconvenience” of 
living in flats—so that “the apartments of a Minister of State are 
divided but by a partition from those of a tailor or a shoemaker.” 
She was astonished at the extravagant dress of the leaders of 
fashion—“ heads of hair too large to go into a moderate tub,” and 
“whalebone petticoats which cover some acres of ground ”—was 
captivated by the lovely Empress Elizabeth, whom she described 
as a compound of Juno, Venus, and the Graces—and was infinitely 
amused by the Empress-Mother Eleanora, “a princess of great 
virtue and goodness, who piques herself so much on a violent 
devotion that she is perpetually performing extraordinary acts of 
penance without having ever done anything to deserve them.” 

Lady Mary gives a slyly suggestive account of the looks of the 
ladies of Hanover (whither the Embassy digressed to consult the 
King), who, she says, have jet-black hair and eyebrows, rosy 
cheeks, snowy foreheads, and scarlet lips, 


“These perfections never leave them till the hour of their death, and 
have a very fine effect by candle-light, but I could wish they were hand- 
some with a little more variety. They resemble one another as much as 
Mrs. Salmon’s waxwork Court of Great Britain, and are in as much 
danger of melting away by too near approaching the fire, which they for 
that reason carefully avoid.” 


At last, arriving at Adrianople, she found herself “in a new 
world,” and her Whig principles were much fortified by the 
spectacle of “ the blessed condition of the most absolute monarch 
on earth,* who owns no law but his will,” yet, “the government 
being in the hands of the army, is as much a slave as any of his 
subjects, and trembles at a janissary’s frown.” The appearance 
of subjection is indeed great, a Minister being spoken to on bended 
knee. But, should he displease the people— 


“in three hours’ time he is dragged even from his master’s arms. None 
of our harmless calling names! They cut off his hands, head, and feet 
and throw them before the palace gate with all the respect in the world. 
. . . » L cannot help wishing that Government would send hither a ship- 
load of your passive obedient men that they might see arbitrary govern- 
ment in its clearest light, where it is hard to judge whether the prince, 
people, or ministers are most miserable.” 


Here Lady Mary first assumed the Turkish dress, familiar now 
in her often engraved portraits—a confection of rose-coloured 


* Sultan Achmet ITI. 
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damask, white silk gauze, green and gold brocade, ermine, gold 
fringe and diamond buttons, crowned by a bouquet of jewels in 
natural colours for the hair, her account of which reads like a 
page from the “ Arabian Nights.” She laughs at the popular idea 
of the seclusion of Turkish women, and says she regards them as 
the only free people in the empire. ‘“’Tis true the law permits the 
Turk four wives. But there is no instance of a man of quality 
that makes use of this liberty, or a woman of rank that would 
suffer it.” 

To Pope she writes that the customs and the dress of those 
around her elucidate many passages in his Homer. Princesses 
still embroider at the loom, surrounded by their maidens; the 
Grecian dances are the same as that of Diana on the banks of the 
Eurotas; the snowy veil of Helen “is still fashionable;” and 
she never sees half-a-dozen old pashas, with their reverend beards, 
sitting basking in the sun, without being reminded of good King 
Priam and his counsellors. (Though how the Greeks would have 
relished the comparison is questionable.) While at Adrianople 
Lady Mary studied Oriental languages and customs closely, and 
her attention was directed to inoculation for small-pox. A set of 
old women make it their business to perform the operation every 
autumn, she says :— 


“People send to one another to know if any of their family has a mind 
to have the small-pox. They make parties of fifteen or sixteen for the 
purpose. ... The French Ambassador says that they take the small-pox 
here by way of diversion, as they take the waters in other countries. 
There is no example of any one that has died in it. You may believe that 
{am very well satisfied of the safety of the experiment since I intend to 
try it on my dear little son. Iam patriot enough to take pains to bring this 
useful invention into fashion in England, and I should not fail to write to 
some of our doctors very particularly about it, if I knew any of them that 
I thought had virtue enough to destroy such a considerable branch of 
their revenue for the good of mankind. . . . Perhaps if I live to return I 
may, however, have courage to war with them.” 


Lady Mary’s feeling on the question was intensified by personal 
experience of its importance, her brother having, as we have seen, 
died of small-pox. She was herself attacked by the malady before 
leaving England, and has described her distress and terror in one 
of her “ Town Eclogues” (verses now rarely looked at, and which 
but for the interest felt in their author would speedily have been 
forgotten)—but she escaped with the loss of her eyelashes, which 
gave an air of fierceness, it is said, to her otherwise very beautiful 
eyes. She did bravely enter on the crusade against ignorance 
and prejudice hinted at in this letter, but it cost her dear ; accord- 
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ing to Lady Louisa Stuart, she protested that for four or five 
years succeeding her arrival in England she seldom passed a day 
without regretting her patriotic undertaking. 


“She vowed she would never have attempted;it if she had foreseen the 
vexation, the persecution, the obloquy it brought upon her. The clamours 
raised against the practice, and of course against her, were beyond belief. 
The faculty rose in arms to a man, foretelling the most disastrous conse- 
quences. The clergy descanted from their pulpits on the impiety of thus 
seeking to take events out of the hands of Providence. The common 
people hooted at her as an unnatural mother, who had risked the lives of 
her children. And notwithstanding supporters among the higher classes, 
headed by the Princess of Wales,* who stood by her firmly, some of her 
acquaintances joined the outcry. . . . The four great physicians deputed 
by Government to watch the progress of inoculation,in the case of Lady 
Mary’s daughter,} betrayed such incredulity as to its success, and such an 
unwillingness to have it succeed, that she never liked to leave the child 
alone with them one second, lest it should suffer from their interference.” } 


This, however, is anticipating Lady Mary’s‘experiences. While 
still in the East she observed everything, and admired much that 
she saw, especially the beauty of many of the women. Fatima, 
the wife of the Kiyaya, must have rivalled the “ Fair Persian.” 


“Her beauty effaced everything. I have seen all that has been called 
lovely either in England or Germany, and never saw anything so gloriously 
beautiful, nor can I recollect a face that would have been taken notice of 
near hers. fhe stood up to receive me with a sweetness full of majesty 
that no court breeding could ever give. . . . I was so struck with admira- 
tion that I could not for some time speak to her, being wholly taken up 
in gazing. That surprising harmony of features! That lovely bloom of 
complexion! The unutterable enchantment of her smile! But her eyes! 
Large and black, with all the soft languishment of the blue! every turn 
of her face discovering some new charm !” 


The two young daughters and twenty maiden attendants on 
this Eastern divinity were also “lovely as angels.” They danced, 
played, and sang for their enraptured guest’s entertainment, 
censed her with amber from silver censers, served her on their 
knees with coffee in the finest china, and presented her with 
embroidered kandkerchiefs in a silver basket. 


* Caroline of Anspach, afterwards Queen. 

+ Her son had been successfully “engrafted ” at Belgrade in 1718. 

{ After this experience it was natural that Lady Mary should greatly 
admire the mode of treating the physician which she observed during her 
long residence in the Venetian States: “ They make it his interest that 
the whole parish should be in good health, giving him a stated pension, 
collected by a tax on every house, on condition that he neither demands 
nor receives any fees, nor ever refuses a visit either to rich or poor. The 
last article would be very hard if we had as many vapourish ladies as in 
England; but these imaginary ills are entirely unknown here.” 
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Lady Mary expressed some of the admiration which her hostess 
inspired, and proceeded to tell her “ what a noise such a face as 
hers would make in London or Paris.” ‘I can’t believe you,” 
replied Fatima; “if beauty was so much valued in your country 
as you say, they would never have suffered you to leave it.”* 

In her Turkish dress Lady Mary penetrated to the Exchange, 
“half a mile in length, and kept extremely neat,” and observed 
the number and importance of the rich Jews, who, she says, are 
also the physicians, the stewards, and the interpreters of all the 
great men. Thence to the camp, where she found the tents 
“rather like palaces ” ; and then to the marble mosque of Selim L,, 
with its two thousand lamps and four gilt towers. 

Going with the Embassy to Constantinople, she pursued the 
same course of indefatigable and unprejudiced observation, study- 
ing the language and antiquities of the country, and finding 
certain points not only in its climate, but its laws, which she 
prefers to those of her own. In January, 1718, she writes :— 


“T am now sitting, this present fourth of January [1718], with the 
windows open, enjoying the warm shine of the sun, while you are freezing 
over a sad sea-coal fire, and my chamber set out with carnations, roses, 
and jonquils fresh from my garden. I am also charmed with many points 
of the Turkish law, to our shame be it spoken, better designed and better 
executed than ours. Particularly the punishment of convicted liars 
(triumphant criminals in our country, God knows) ; they are burnt on the 
forehead with a hot iron. How many white foreheads should we see 
disfigured! How many fine gentlemen would be forced to wear their wigs 
as low as their eyebrows were this law in practice with us!” 


Soon after this letter was written Lady Mary’s daughter} was 
born, at Pera. This she describes as a place so well representing 
the Tower of Babel, from the diverse nationalities of its inhabit- 
ants, that she knows several infants of three or four years old who 
speak Italian, French, Greek, Turkish, and Russian. Constanti- 
nople, on its seven hills of unequal height, she assures Lady 
Bristol, seems as large again as it is— 


“ showing an agreeable mixture of gardens, pine and cypress trees, palaces, 
mosques, and public buildings raised one above another, with as much 
beauty and appearance of symmetry as your ladyship ever saw in a cabinet 
adorned by the most skilful hands, jars showing themselves above jars, 
mixed with canisters, babies, and candlesticks. This is a very odd 
comparison, but it gives me an exact image of the thing.” 


* Lady Mary assures her sister, Lady Mar, that she does not repeat this 
reply out of personal vanity, but to show the ready wit of the Turkish 
beauty. 

t Mary Wortley, afterwards Countess of Bute. 
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Mr. Wortley was not successful as an ambassador. In a 
despatch of his, preserved at the Record Office, says Mr. Ropes, 
“he prides himself on telling the Turks ‘plain truths,’ a method 
not apt to soothe wounded susceptibilities.” He received his first 
intimation of recall ina letter from Addison, gentle, courteous, 
and gracious as might be expected from such a friend anxious to 
soften unacceptable tidings. In the summer of 1718 he left Con- 
stantinople with his family, and Lady Mary’s letters trace the 
route of their slow progress homeward, always noting points of 
interest when they break the journey. She fell ill of fever at 
Lyons, and says to Lady Rich— 


“ You may judge how agreeable the journey has been to me, which did 
not need that addition to make me dislike it. I think nothing so terrible 
as objects of misery, except one had the God-like attribute of being 
capable to redress them; and all the country villages of France show 
nothing else. While the post-horses are changed, the whole town comes 
out to beg with miserable starved faces and thin tattered clothes. . 
This is all the French magnificence till you come to Fontainebleau. 
There you begin to think the kingdom rich when you are showed one 
thousand five hundred rooms in the King’s hunting palace.” 


Through all Lady Mary’s eager interest in attacking new 
studies and visiting fresh scenes there runs a vein of melancholy 
reflection, typified by her remark to the Abbé Conti, on reaching 
Dover :— 

“ After having read all that is to be found in the languages I am mistress 
of, and having decayed my sight by midnight studies, I envy the easy 
peace of mind of a ruddy milkmaid who, undisturbed by doubt, hears the 


sermon with humility every Sunday, having not confused the sentiments 
of natural duty in her head by the vain enquiries of the schools.” 


This seems almost a premonition of the many troubles and 
vexations—none the easier to bear because in some cases the result 
of her own imprudence—which followed Lady Mary’s return to 
England. They were all employed with savage and unsparing 
vindictiveness to point Pope’s attacks when declining friendliness 
had become open war. They were all, according to later and 
more impartial accounts, susceptible of far less injurious inter- 
pretation. The first was her unlucky interposition in the financial 
affairs of M. Rémond, a French wit and versifier of good family 
but somewhat alarming parentage (his father was known as 
Rémond le Diable), of whom St. Simon has left a most unpre- 
possessing portrait, though he allows him talent.* He was 

* “Un petit homme avec un gros nez, de gros yeux ronds sortant, de 
gros vilains traits, et une voix enrouée. ... Il avait beaucoup d’esprit, 


. il avait encore plus d’effronterie d’opinion de soi, et de mépris 
des autres.” 
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known to Lady Mary’s friends, Lord Stair and the Abbé Conti, 
and began to write to her while she was in Constantinople in the 
strain of “exalted gallantry ” in which literary men at that time 
usually addressed women. On her way home they met in Paris, 
where Rémond formed one of the little circle surrounding Lady 
Mar, who had joined her husband, exiled because of his intrigues 
with the Jacobites, but more than suspected of dealing with and 
impartially betraying both parties, as his pleasing sobriquet, 
“ Bobbing John,” indicates. After meeting Lady Mary, Rémond’s 
protestations of devotion grew more fervent, and were curiously 
mixed with entreaties for aid and advice in financial matters. 
This, most unfortunately, she gave him—“ out of a high point 
of generosity for which I wish myself hanged,” she told her sister 
Lady Mar—“ flattering myself that I was doing a very heroic 
action in trying to make a man’s fortune, though I did not care 
for his addresses.” 

She bought and sold South Sea stock for Rémond with varying 
success—the frenzy for it was then (1720) at its height—but 
finally a considerable sum was lost, and he changed from 
adulator to vituperator, even accusing Lady Mary of detaining 
the money he had entrusted to her, and threatening her with 
exposure and the publication of her letters, for which purpose he 
was about to visit England. He was evidently furious at his loss, 
and Lady Mary was nearly distracted at the thought of the whole 
discreditable affair coming to the knowledge of her upright, proud, 
somewhat censorious husband, and at the lampoons, satires, and 
scandal to which any rumour of the facts would give rise. The 
exact way in which matters were finally settled cannot be ascer- 
tained, but it is conjectured that Rémond did make his appeal to 
Mr. Wortley, and that Lady Mary then placed his letters in her 
husband’s hands for her own justification, as they were all dis- 
covered endorsed by him. In the last, on which Mr. Wortley has 
written: “ Mr. Rémond, after his return to Paris. His loss by 
the Mississippi and his small gain in England. Advises to realise ” 
—this passage occurs :— 


“I do not regret the climate or the society of England, but the conver- 
sation of a few persons, particularly yours, which I enjoyed but rarely. . . 
I know that English ladies are incapable of friendship or love. I care 
little about the folly of the one, but I was very sensible of the pleasure 
of the other. I shall love you without exacting a return.” 


M. Rémond had certainly shown this disinterested affection in 
a singularly objectionable manner. But his letter disproves the 
complexion Lady Mary’s enemies chose to put on the affair. 
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At this time the Wortleys were living at Twickenham, to which 
they returned later, liking the neighbourhood well enough to buy 
a house there.* The friendship with Pope must then have been 
rapidly on the wane, for Lady Mary writes to her sister :-— 


“TI see sometimes Mr. Congreve and very seldom Mr. Pope, who 
continues to embellish his house. . . . He has made a subterranean grotto 
which he has furnished with looking-glass, and they tell me it has a very 
good effect.” 

“T am now at the same distance from London that you are from Paris,” 
she tells Lady Mar, who was at Fontainebleau, “and could fall into 
solitary amusements with a good deal of taste, but I resist it as a tempta- 
tion of Satan, and turn my endeavours to make the world as agreeable to 
me as I can, which is the true philosophy. . . . I ride a good deal, and 
have got a horse superior to any two-legged animal, he being without a 
fault. I work like an angel. I receive visits upon idle days, and I shade 
my life as I do my tentstitch, that is, make as easy transitions as I can 
from business to pleasure. The one would be too flaring and gaudy 
without some dark shades of t’other, and if I worked altogether in the 
dark colours you know ’twould be quite dismal.” 


This quiet life was varied by stag-hunts in Richmond Park 
with the Prince of Wales, in which she declared she had arrived 
at vast courage and skill, and was “as well pleased with it as 
with the acquisition of a new sense.” 

In 1726, the Duke of Kingston died.f He had long been 
reconciled to his daughter and son-in-law, but there is no trace of 
cordial intercourse between them in her letters. Lady Mary 
considered that he had spoilt her brother’s brief life by hurrying 
him into an unsuitable marriage for the sake of the bride’s dower ; 
and she greatly disliked his second wife. He had neglected her 
in childhood, and endeavoured to coerce her into marrying a man 
she actively disliked. It was hardly to be expected that his loss 


* Even then the suburbs of London were fast losing their rurality. 
“ Twickenham,” she writes, “is become so fashionable and the neighbour- 
hood so much enlarged, that ’tis more like Tunbridge or the Bath than a 
country retreat.” 

+ Lady Bute could only remember seeing her grandfather once. She 
was playing in her mother’s dressing-room when an elderly stranger, 
handsome and dignified, with an authoritative manner, abruptly entered, 
on which, to the child’s great surprise, Lady Mary started up from the 
toilet-table and fell on her knees to ask his blessing. Lady Bute’s next 
recollection in connection with him was the ceremony of the young 
Duchess of Kingston’s “seeing company” after his funeral. The house 
was hung with black cloth. The Duchess, veiled in crape, sat upright in 
her state-bed under a black canopy. At its foot were ranged the Duke’s 
grandchildren in profound silence. The only light in the room was from 
a single wax taper; and the visitors, dressed in mourning, approached the 
bed on tip-toe and departed with deep curtseys. 
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should affect her very severely. Family quarrels over money 
matters attended his death-bed: “I could not get my poor sister 
Gower * to act with me,” Lady Mary says, “and mamma and I 
were in an actual scold when my poor father expired. She has 
shown a hardness of heart on this occasion that would appear 
incredible to anybody not capable of it themselves.” 

In the same year began the long series of annoyances and 
scandals which her extraordinary son brought on his parents. 

“My blessed offspring has already made a great noise in the world,” 
she writes to Lady Mar. “That young rake my son”—then thirteen 
years old—“ took to his heels t’other day and transported his person to 
Oxford, being in his own opinion thoroughly qualified for the University. 
After a good deal of search we found and reduced him, much against his 
will, to the humble condition of a schoolboy. It happens very luckily that 
the sobriety and discretion is of my daughter’s side. I am sorry the 
ugliness is so tuo, for my son grows extremely handsome.” 

In the following year Edward Wortley again disappeared, and 
it was several months before he could be found, in spite of offered 
rewards. This was at a time when a heavy sorrow had fallen on 
his mother in the insanity of her favourite sister, whose absence 
from England she repeatedly deplored, little thinking that her 
return thither would be even more painful to those who loved her. 
Lady Mar’s married life had been very unhappy, and in the 
beginning of her illness she often declared that her husband’s 
cruelty had driven her mad. 

Lord Grange, brother of the Earl of Mar, contested with 
Lady Mary the custody of his sister-in-law. As his peculiar 
method of providing for invalid ladies was pretty notorious, it is 
not to be wondered at that the Lord Chancellor refused his 
application ; t on which he forcibly carried Lady Mar off to Scotland, 
but was pursued and deprived of his victim by the Lord Chief 
Justice’s warrant, on which she was placed in Lady Mary’s care 
until shortly before her departure from England. 

It was the disappointed and vindictive Lord Grange (an excel- 
lent authority on such points!) who spread the reports of Lady 
Mary’s ill-treatment of her sister, which Pope coupled with 
the Rémond affair in the well-known line— 


“Who starved a sister or denied a debt.” t 





* Lady Gower herself died in 1827, and the Duchess of Kingston in 1828. 

t+ He forcibly detained his wife for many years in solitary confinement 
in the island of St. Kilda. 

; In Pope’s Notes to the‘ Dunciad’ he says: “ This passage was thought 
to allude to a famous lady who cheated a French wit out of £5,000 in the 
South Sea year.” 
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There seems to have been no real foundation for these charges ; 
and when in after years Lady Mar temporarily recovered her reason, 
she wrote to her sister with all the old affection. But Pope was 
never scrupulous in his choice of weapons, and his quarrel with 
Lady Mary was then raging. 

According to Lady Louisa Stuart, her grandmother's “own 
statement ” of its origin was that— 


“ At some ill-chosen time, when she least expected what romances call 
a declaration, Pope made such passionate love to her, as, in spite of her 
utmost endeavours to be angry and look grave, provoked an immoderate 
fit of laughter, from which time he became her implacable enemy.” 


On this hypothesis, Leigh Hunt, sympathising with the poet, 
whom he supposes led on and then ridiculed by a heartless beauty, 
addressed to Lady Mary’s shade an eloquent remonstrance. Her 
later biographers do not believe the romantic version. They 
think her parody on Pope’s “ Rustic Lovers,” and Lady Mary’s 
general propensity for sharp sayings, leading to a war of words 
with nearly all her friends in turn, quite enough to account for a 
feud which, growing in bitterness with every stinging epigram 
on either side, joined in by Lord Hervey, Swift, and others, and 
intensified by fierce political antagonism, was certainly not the 
least among the causes that impelled her long absence from her 
native country. They think Lady Louisa Stuart’s story “a 
tradition,” and cite in support of their view Pope’s assertion that 
he had no misunderstanding with Lady Mary until he was “ the 
author of his own misfortune in discontinuing her acquaintance ” ; 
and her remark to Spence—‘“ You shall see what a goddess he 
makes me in some of his letters, though he makes such a devil of 
me in his writings afterwards, without any reason that I know of.” 

But even supposing Pope’s addresses to have been so offered 
and so rejected, one cannot, remembering the highly artificial 
nature of all his passions, the rapidity and ingenuity with which 
his apparently most ardent tributes, both in verse and prose, were 
adapted in turn to each “Cynthia of the minute,” and the gall 
and mire with which he soiled his brilliant pen when Cynthia 
offended him, think his case deserved the indignant sympathy it 
has excited. He was a recent acquaintance when Lady Mary 
went to Turkey, yet he immediately wrote to her what her grand- 
daughter calls “high heroic fustian.” “The fashion was a 
French importation,” says Mr. Moy Thomas, “ which the hostile 
tariffs of the Whigs were unfortunately unable to prevent. It 
bore no more resemblance to the genuine love-letters of their day 
than to those of ours, and the two things were probably never 
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confounded in the mind of either party.”* In her replies she 
ignores all his extravagant compliments, adopting a cool tone 
of intellectual sympathy. And when on her way back to 
England, she replies to his fervid congratulations on her 
return :— 


“T can hardly forbear being angry with you for rejoicing at what 
displeases me so much . . . ’tis not from insensibility of the joy of seeing my 
friends... but when I consider that I must at the same time see and 
hear a thousand disagreeable impertinents; that I am a creature that 
cannot serve anybody but with insignificant good wishes; and that my 
presence is not a necessary good to any one member of my native country, 
I think I might much better have stayed where ease and quiet made up 
the happiness of my indolent life.” 


The letters all passed through Mr. Wortley’s hands, yet he 
continued Pope’s friend after his return from his embassy. And 
when Pope put some of them into circulation subsequent to the 
quarrel, he first so manipulated them as to heighten the appear- 
ance of sentimental familiarity. 

Lady Mary’s withdrawal from England has been made the 
theme of speculations as numerous and diverse as the ground of 
her quarrel with Pope; yet it seems quite intelligible. The 
warm exacting affection which Mr. Wortley had repulsed in the 
early days of marriage had changed into a very real and friendly 
respect, which could be, and was, as well manifested in absence as 
in presence. Lady Mary’s daughter had married the Earl of 
Bute,{ and formed interests and a circle of her own; her son had 
hopelessly alienated all his friends by a Fleet marriage with a 
laundress old enough to be his mother, and nothing was to be 
looked for from him but fresh scandals; the care of Lady Mar 
had, by Mr. Wortley’s desire, been transferred to her daughter, 
Lady Frances Erskine; Lady Mary was ill and weary, both in 
body and mind—there had been sorrows enough in her life to 
shake the strongest. ‘Travel, which she loved, and a milder 


* One brief specimen of this may be given from Pope’s letters to Lady 
Mary: “I fancy myself in my romantic thoughts and distant admiration 
of you not unlike the man in the ‘Alchemist’ that has a passion for 
the queen of the fairies. I lie dreaming of you in moonshiny nights, 
exactly in the posture of Endymion gaping for Cynthia in a picture. And 
with just such a surprise and rapture should I awake, if after your long 
revolutions were accomplished you should at last come rolling back again, 
smiling with all that gentleness and serenity peculiar to the moon and you, 
and gilding the same mountains from which you first set out on your 
solemn melancholy journey.” 

+ Groom of the Stole to Frederick Prince of Wales, and afterwards 
George the Third’s favourite Minister. 
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climate, had irresistible attractions for her. And she hoped to 
meet Lady Pomfret, for whom she had a strong affection, and who, 
since the madness of Lady Mar, had been her most confidential 
correspondent. 

It is certain that this project of residing abroad had been long 
in contemplation ; that at first she tried to prevail on Mr. Wortley 
to go with her; and that it was on the most amicable terms, and 
with a promise of his joining her, that they parted in 1739.* 
At every stage of her journey they corresponded, and Mr. 
Wortley’s appreciation of her letters—in his dry and formal way 
—is shown by the following passage from one of his replies: “If 
you mention a few of the great towns you have passed, I shall see 
the whole journey. I wish (if it be easy) you would be exact and 
clear in your facts, because I shall lay by carefully what you 
write of your travels.” 

Lady Mary’s first long delay was in Venice, where the varied 
society and the simple manner of life alike charmed her. She 
found that it was the fashion for the greatest ladies to walk in 
the admirably paved streets; that gondolas were delightfully 
cheap; that “a sixpenny mask, a little cloak, and the head of a 
domino” formed “the genteel dress to carry you everywhere.” 
Above all—*“ it is so much the established fashion for everybody 
to live their own way, that nothing is more ridiculous than 
censuring the actions of another.” 

Rome also detained her, and she opened her doors to the English 
visitors (who were much thrown on their own resources, not being 
then received by Roman ladies) with such good effect that the 
Abbé Grant told her she was bound in conscience to pass her life 
there for the benefit of her countrymen. She saw “bonnie Prince 
Charlie” and his brother, afterwards Cardinal York, at a public 
ball. 


“They were very richly adorned with jewels. The eldest seems thought- 
less enough ... . the youngest is very well made, dances finely, and has 
an ingenuous countenance. . . . The family live very splendidly, yet pay 
everybody, and (wherever they get it) are certainly in no want of money.” 


When, in the course of her wanderings, Lady Mary arrived at 
Lyons, she found several letters from Mr. Wortley, in one of which 


* “T have taken some pains to put the inclination for travelling into 
Mr. Wortley’s head,” she writes to Lady Pomfret. “ He proposed following 
me in six weeks, his business requiring his presence at Newcastle. Since 
that the change of scene that has happened in England has made his 
friends persuade him to attend Parliament this session, so that what his 
inclinations, which must govern mine, will be next spring I cannot 
absolutely foresee.” 
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he urged her to meet their son, who was again applying for help 
and promising reform. He expresses the fullest confidence in her 
judgment, and authorises her to do and to promise whatever she 
thinks may be for his good. The impression left by the meeting 
was not favourable :— 


“ He is so much altered in his person I should scarcely have known him. 
He has entirely lost his beauty, and looks at least seven years older than 
he is, and the wildness that he always had in his eyes is so much increased 
it is downright shocking, and I am afraid will end fatally. . . . With his 
head I believe it is possible to make him a monk one day and a Turk three 
days after. He has a flattering, insinuating manner, which naturally 
prejudices strangers in his favour. . .. He has a superficial universal 
knowledge. He really knows most of the modern languages, and, if I can 
believe him, can read Arabic and has read the Bible in Hebrew.” 


She fears, however, that no influence, not even self-interest, will 
permanently reform him, and places no reliance on his promises 
of good behaviour. The event proved how accurate her judgment 
was. He showed through life “an absolute incapacity for speaking 
the truth ”—begged, borrowed, and cheated for money wherever 
he went; sat in Parliament for a time, travelled much, married 
many wives, and, inheriting £1000 a year from his father, lived 
abroad entirely.* While in the East he is said to have become 
first a Roman Catholic and then a Mohammedan. He was a very 
discreditable convert to either creed. The once well-known Dr. 
E. V. Kenealy founded a novel on his strange history. 

While Lady Mary was staying at Avignon in the early part of 
1744, she was persuaded to accompany the Duchesse de Crillon to 
an entertainment given by the Freemasons of Nismes to the Duc 
de Richelieu. ‘They almost carried me with them by force,” 
she writes, “ which I am tempted to believe an act of Providence, 
considering my great reluctance, and the service it proved to be 
to unhappy innocent people.” She had only been two hours in 
the town when some Huguenot ladies begged her, with tears, to 
intercede with the Duc de Richelieu on behalf of the Protestant 
minister and a dozen of his congregation who had been cruelly 
imprisoned. They said “none of the Catholics would do it, and 
the Protestants durst not, and God had sent me for their pro- 
tection. The Duc de Richelieu was too well-bred to refuse to 
listen to a lady, and I was of a rank and nation to say what I 
pleased.” 


* This became £2000 on the death of his mother, so that Lady Mary 
was under no moral obligation to leave a son who had always been a terror 
and disgrace to her more than the “ guinea” which Walpole, who knew 
the circumstances, affected to think such a proof of maternal insensibility. 
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Lady Mary had no difficulty in drawing the great man into 
conversation at the ball, and he told her that he pitied the poor 
Protestants as much as she did, but his orders from Court were 
to send them to the galleys. However, to show how much he 
desired her good opinion, he would solicit their freedom on his 
return—and he obtained it. 

The scenery of Avignon pleased her, but the society did not. 
“ Friendship in France,” she says, “is as impossible to be attained 
as orange-trees on the mountains of Scotland. It is not the pro- 
duct of the climate.” And she complains that her home corre- 
spondents tell her no news. “I suppose you know everything that 
passes here,” they say; or, “ Here is nothing worth troubling you 
with.” She does, however, hear of the death of Pope, and the 
news evokes no acrimony, only a passing wonder “to whom he 
has left the enjoyment of his pretty house at Twickenham.” His 
will, she says later, “ appears more reasonable and less vain than 
I had expected of him.” Lady Mary’s letters to her husband 
reflect, in a calmer strain, the same anxiety for tidings of him, 
the same regret at his cold reticence with which their married 
life began. She tells him that her daughter has been long silent, 
“which gives me the greatest uneasiness ; but the most sensible 
part of it is in regard of your health, which is truly and sincerely 
the dearest concern I have in this world.” 

Lady Mary was driven from Avignon by the swarms of Jacobite 
refugees who infested it in 1746, so that it was “ impossible to go 
into company without hearing a conversation improper to be 
listened to and dangerous to contradict.” But the unsettled state 
of the Continent made it very difficult to get away, and a certain 
Count Palazzo, Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the Prince of 
Saxony, who brought Lady Mary letters of introduction from her 
friend the Count of Wackerbarth, persuaded her to travel under 
his escort as a Venetian lady. It was an adventurous journey, of 
which she gives a full account to Mr. Wortley. On leaving Genoa 
they found the Bocchetta Pass almost blocked by the baggage and 
the sick and wounded of the Spanish army after its defeat at 
Piacenza. At Serravalle they met a large body of troops, “in 
the midst of which was Don Philip in person, going a very round 
trot, looking down, and pale as ashes.” The inns were filled with 
wounded Spaniards, but the Governor granted the “ Venetian 
lady” the shelter of an empty room, without bed or supper. At 
daybreak the victorious Austrians entered the town, and to them 
Count Palazzo disclosed Lady Mary’s identity, on which they 
ordered her a guard of hussars, and treated her as a heroine. 
“This journey has been very expensive,” she tells Mr. Wortley, 
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on reaching Brescia ; “ but I am very glad I have made it. I am 
now in a neutral country, under the protection of Venice. The 
Doge is our old friend Grimani, and I do not doubt meeting with 
all sorts of civility.” 

Here, however, occurred the third incident in her career of 
which calumny made capital, and which friendship could not 
entirely elucidate. On her arrival at Brescia she was met by 
Count Palazzo’s mother, who insisted on taking Lady Mary to her 
own house, where she was seized with a fever so violent that she 
says few women of her age (sixty-one) could have recovered from 
it. When next she wrote to Mr. Wortley she told him she had 
kept her bed for two months, but that Countess Palazzo had taken 
as much care of her as if she had been a sister, and she could not 
sufficiently express her gratitude. 

On some perverted version of this brief seclusion (she was in 
a house of her own by the following March) Walpole must have 
based his scandalous gossip.* But there was some serious quarrel 
with the Palazzos, for their names never again occur in her letters, 
and amongst her papers was found a statement in Italian, appa- 
rently drawn up for production in a court of law, describing her 
detention against her will in a country house inhabited by an 
Italian count and his mother. Lord Wharncliffe conjectures that 
they endeavoured to extort money from her while invalided under 
their roof. In any case, the friendship ceased as suddenly as it 
began. 

Later, Lady Mary suffered much from ague, and was sent by 
her doctors to Lovere, the “most beautifully romantic” place 
she ever saw, with gardens which reminded her of Richmond Hill. 
Here she bought an old chateau and thoroughly identified her- 
self with Italian country life, tending and helping the villagers 
with so much success that she says she is thought a great 
physician, and would be thought a saint if she went to mass. She 
allowed them to act plays in her salon, which they fitted up 
cleverly as a theatre, and taught them (regardless of their 
digestions) to make “French rolls, custards, minced pies, and 
plum-puddings;” and “as good butter as that produced in any part 
of Great Britain.” No wonder the grateful inhabitants of Lovere 
desired to erect a statue to their benefactress, ordered the marble, 
commissioned the sculptor, and were sorely disappointed when 
she refused to sit to him, fearing that she would be accused in 
England of erecting her own monument! The only civil excuse 
she could think of, with which to put off her baffled admirers, 

* He told Mann that he had heard of her being “shut up by a lover 
somewhere in the Brescian.” 
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was that her religion would not permit her to be made a graven 
image of. 

Lady Mary passed her days amongst her poultry, her bees, her 
silkworms, her vineyards, and in a wonderful garden, where she 
made “a dining-room of verdure, capable of holding a table 
of twenty covers” and “fifteen bowers in different views with 
seats of turf.”* She walked in her wood, carpeted with violets 
and “inhabited by a nation of nightingales and game of all 
kinds,” or descended by easy steps cut in the turf to her river, 
on which her fisherman rowed her “ in a little boat with a green 
lutestring awning.” As a resource for the evenings, her failing 
sight no longer allowing her to read continuously, she taught 
some oid priests to play whist—for penny points. 

Sometimes this tranquil life is broken in upon by parties of 
thirty ladies and gentlemen who arrive on horseback, with their 
servants, and expect to be entertained for a fortnight. Or some 
neighbouring ladies favour her with a visit in masquerade. 
“They were all dressed in white like vestal virgins,” she tells 
her daughter, “with garlands in their hands. They came at 
night with violins and flambeaux, but did not stay more than one 
dance, pursuing their way to another castle some miles from 
hence.” 

Lady Mary hears with great pleasure from Mr. Wortley of 
their daughter’s popularity and social success, “ which justifies 
the opinion I always had of her understanding”; and tells him 
in return that she has been assured “ Lord Bute is still as much in 
love with his wife as when he married her fifteen years before.” 

The failing sight of which she complained when she established 
her whist class must have improved for a time, as, in thanking 
Lady Bute for some new books, she says they amused her so 
much that she gave a very ridiculous proof of her pleasure in 
them, fitter for her granddaughter than herself. She had returned 
from a party, and after riding twenty miles home, partly by 
moonlight, found the box, opened it, and “falling on Fielding’s 
works, was fool enough to sit up all night reading.” But she is 
no blind admirer of the novelist. 


“T wonder,” she says, “he does not perceive that Tom Jones and 
Mr. Booth are both sorry scoundrels. All these sort of books have the 
same fault, which I cannot easily pardon, being very mischievous. They 
place a merit in extravagant passions, and encourage young people to 





* “ Gardening is certainly the next amusement to reading,” she says. “I 
am glad to form a taste that will be the amusement of my age now my pen 
and needle are almost useless to me.” 
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hope for impossible events, to draw them out of the misery they chose to 
plunge themselves into, expecting legacies from unknown relations and 
generous benefactors to distressed virtue, as much out of nature as fairy 
treasures.” 


There are many other lively bits of criticism on which one 
would like to dwell if space allowed, such as the happy comment 
on Johnson’s Rambler: “He always plods in the beaten road of 
his predecessors, following the Spectator (with the same pace a 
packhorse would a hunter) in the style that is proper to lengthen 
a paper. . . I should be glad to know the name of this laborious 
author.” Richardson she calls “a strange fellow. I heartily 
despise him and eagerly read him, nay, sob over his works in the 
most scandalous manner. The two first tomes of ‘Clarissa’ 
touched me, as being very resembling to my maiden days.” 

But we must hasten on, as life and time were hastening on 
with Lady Mary, not unheeded and not wholly unregretted, but 
noted to her daughter with tranquil composure :— 


“There is a quiet after the abandoning of pursuits something like the 
rest that follows a laborious day. I tell you this for your comfort. It 
was formerly a terrifying view to me that I should one day be an old 
woman. I now find that Nature has provided pleasures for every state. 
Those only are unhappy who will not be contented with what she gives, 
but strive to break her laws by affecting a perpetuity of youth, which 
appears to me as little desirable at present as the babies do to you that 
were the delight of your infancy.” 


This was not the serenity of indifference, for she says in 
another letter that Lady Bute’s description of her family gave 
her “a melancholy joy” :— 


“You would have laughed to see the old fool weep over it. I now find 
that age, when it does not harden the heart and sour the temper, naturally 
returns to the milky disposition of infancy. ... You see I am very 
industrious in finding comfort to myself in my exile, and guarding as long 
as I can against the peevishness which makes age miserable in itself and 
contemptible to others.” 


In the same spirit Lady Mary says: — 


“T have often had a mind to write you a consolatory epistle on my own 
death, which I believe will be some affliction, though my life is wholly 
useless to you. That part of it which we passed together you have 
reason to remember with gratitude. ... Your happiness was my first 
wish, and the pursuit of all my actions, divested of all self-interest. So 
far I think you ought, and believe you do, remember me as your real 
friend.” * 





* These letters to her daughter sufficiently discredit Walpole when, 
after calling Lady Bute “one of the best and sensible women in the world,” 
who “ has never made a false step,” he says she was “ educated by such a 
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But another death occurred first, which, by recalling her to 
England, probably hastened her own, as she was suffering from 
the agonising and incurable disease which soon after killed her, 
when she undertook the long and fatiguing winter journey home. 

Lady Mary had left Lovere for Padua, and Padua for Venice, 
when she heard of her husband’s death in 1761. There can be 
no doubt of her deep grief; many little phrases in her letters both 
to Lady Bute and to himself show a lasting affection which it 
was not at all in her nature to feign. ‘I am very fond of the 
jars,” she says to Lady Bute, alluding to some china she had 
asked Mr. Wortley to forward to her, “which I look upon as a 
present from your father.” To him she writes: “I walk in my 
little garden every morning; I hope you do the same at Bath. 
May you long continue a blessing to your family and those who 
know you.” And, very touchingly, when speaking of Lady Bute : 
“TI hope her obedience and affection will make your life agreeable 
to you. She cannot have more than I have had. I wish the 
success may be greater.” Though Mr. Wortley went abroad 
twice during his wife’s long absence from England, and did not visit 
her (excuses have been made for this on the ground of his age, 
and the then great difficulties and inconveniences of travel), she 
expressed no resentment. When annoyed by the English Resident 
at Venice she warns Lady Bute: “ Do not tell your father these 
foolish squabbles. It is the only thing I would keep from his 
knowledge. I am apprehensive he should imagine some mis- 
placed raillery or vivacity of mine has drawn on me these 
ridiculous persecutions.” In reply to what appears to have been 
the last letter she received from him, she says it touched her 
more than she is able or willing to express: “I hope your appre- 
hensions of blindness are not confirmed by any fresh symptoms of 
that terrible misfortune. IfI could be of any service to you on 
that or any other occasion, I shall think my last remains of life well 
employed.” She did employ them, in compliance with her 
daughter’s request, in rejoining her to assist in settling Mr. 
Wortley’s affairs. “I think it my duty,” she writes, “to risk my 
life if I can contribute to the due execution of your honoured 
father’s last will and testament.” And a terrible letter to her 
son concludes :— 


“I know not how to write to you, and scarcely what to say. Your 
present conduct is far more infamous than the past. It is small sign of 





mother—or rather, with no education at all.” Lady Mary was far too 
shrewd a woman to have appealed to her daughter’s grateful memory if 
there had been any foundation for the charge of having neglected her. 
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reform of manners when you durst disturb an indulgent (too indulgent) 
father’s dying pangs. . . . You have shortened your father’s days, and 
will perhaps have the glory to break your mother’s heart. I will not 
curse you. God give you a real, not affected repentance.” * 


Lady Mary’s return to England naturally excited much atten- 
tion, not all complimentary. Walpole, who had never forgiven 
her for satirizing his father, Sir Robert, and befriending his 
detested step-mother, “Moll Skerritt,” wrote to Sir Horace 
Mann :— 


“T went last night to visit her. I found her in a little miserable bed- 
chamber of a ready furnished house, with two tallow candles and a bureau 
covered with pots and pans. On her head, in full of all accounts, she had 
an old black laced hood wrapped entirely round so as to conceal all hair or 
want of hair. No handkerchief, but up to her chin a kind of horseman’s 
riding-coat (green I think it had been), brocade, and lined with furs; 
bodice laced, a foul dimity petticoat sprigged, velvet muffetees on her 
arms, grey stockings and slippers, her face less changed in twenty years 
than I could have imagined. I told her so, and she was not so tolerable 
twenty years ago that she need have taken it for flattery; but she did, 
and literally gave me a box on the ear. She is very lively, all her senses 
perfect, her languages as imperfect as ever, her avarice greater. She 
receives all the world and crams them into this kennel. The Duchess of 
Hamilton, who came in just after me, was so astonished and diverted that 
she could not speak to her for laughing.” f 


Two months later he records having met her at Bedford House, 
“dressed in yellow velvet and sables, with a decent laced head 
and a black hood, almost like a veil, over her face. She is much 
more discreet than I expected, and meddles with nothing, but she 
is wofully tedious in her narrations.” 


Mrs. Montagu, like Walpole, found Lady Mary looking no 
older than when she went abroad :— 


“She has more than the vivacity of fifteen, and a memory which 
perhaps is unique. Several people visited her out of curiosity, which she 
did not like. I visited her because her husband and mine were cousin- 
germans. Though she has not any foolish partiality for her husband’s 
relations, I was very graciously received, and, you may suppose, enter- 
tained by one who neither thinks, speaks, acts, nor dresses like anybody 
else. Her domestick is made up of all nations, and when you get into her 
drawing-room you imagine you are in the first storey of the Tower of 


* He seems at this time to have given her some fresh and dreadfu. 
offence, as a letter found without address among her papers contains these 
words: “I beg your pardon for this liberty I take. I really feel my head 
light. I swear to you (so may my soul find peace with God) I know 
nothing of these infamous libels my son has produced in my name.” 

+ ‘Letters of Horace Walpole,’ edited by Peter Cunningham. Bentley 
and Son, 1891. Vol. III., pp. 479-80. 
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Babel. An Hungarian servant takes your name at the door; he gives it to 
an Italian, who delivers it to a Frenchman, the Frenchman to a Swiss, 
and the Swiss to a Pole; so that by the time you get to her ladyship’s 
presence, you have changed your name five times without the expense of 
an Act of Parliament.” * 


214 





How indomitable must have been the courage and energy of 
the woman who could thus visit and receive visitors, entertaining 
them with vivacity and jesting over the cramped accommodation 
of her apartments, whilst suffering tortures! For, in six months 
after her return to England, on the 21st August, 1792, Lady 
Mary died of cancer. 

If one looks in her letters for scandal and coarseness, for 
occasional flippancy and an affectation of cynicism, these blemishes 
are easily discovered: they were faults of her time, training, and 
circumstances. The breadth of view, freedom from prejudice, 
and intelligent observation also to be found there, the touches 
of serious thought and tenderness which slip out, as it were, 
almost against the writer’s will, may fairly be credited to herself. 
The extracts from the letters given here have been chosen rather 
to illustrate her disposition than her intellect. Her character is 
still somewhat severely judged, but no one calls her wit in 
question now. 


* «A Lady of the Last Century,’ by Dr. Doran, F.S.A. Richard 
Bentley and Son, 1873. p. 131. 
























Che Eye of the Baltic. 


Tuerz are places where the traveller is inclined to echo the 
words of Madame de Staél, “ Voyager, c'est un triste plaisir.” 
Visby in Gotland is such a place. Its silent grass-grown streets, 
and the blackened ruins of its once stately churches, suggest a 
mournful retrospect. We recall the days when, conspicuous 
among the towns of the Hanseatic League, the busy city des- 
patched its ships to every European port, and welcomed traders 
from all parts of the commercial world. Visby must have afforded 
a most picturesque scene during the thirteenth century—the 
zenith of its prosperity. A strange medley of different nation- 
alities then congregated in the narrow streets and found shelter 
in the quaint staircase-gabled houses, enriched with stained glass 
windows, carved doors, and frescoed walls—glories long since 
departed. Truly a strange medley, which included Russians, 
Germans, Dutch, and English, men from the far East and Scandi- 
navian neighbours, cloistered monks and burly friars, nuns and 
sisters of different religious orders, with here and there a pilgrim 
in travel-stained cape, trimmed with shells from the shores of 
Palestine. And elbowing their way through this throng were 
also roystering knights, who had, like Chaucer’s hero, “ foughten 
for oure feith,” attended by smart pages bearing bows and swords. 
The citizens themselves we may picture clad in tight doublets and 
breeches, short capes of Dutch cloth, and caps trimmed with fur, 
with long knives hanging from their leathern belts. When to 
the tongues of many nations was added the clang of the bells of 
eighteen churches tolling out for mass and prayer, the city must 
have been a very Babel. The motley crowd, with its busy din, 
has long since passed away, and Visby, the ghost of its former 
self, lies half concealed behind its ancient walls, a medieval, well- 
nigh forgotten relic. 

Yet the Visby of to-day merits more attention than it obtains 
from visitors to Sweden and the Baltic. Its once fabulous wealth 
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has departed from it. The housewives no longer, as in the old 
tradition, use golden spindles, nor do the hogs eat from silver 
troughs; while of the eighteen churches of which the town once 
boasted, seventeen lie in irretrievable ruin, wrecked, it would seem, 
rather by the ruthlessness of man than by the ravages of time. 
Still Visby, even in ruins—we may say, indeed, because of its ruins 
and the associations that cling to them—is full of interest. Its 
early prosperity was largely due to the convenient position of 
Gotland in the Baltic, midway between the Swedish and Russian 
coasts. Until the new routes by Genoa and Venice and by the 
Cape of Good Hope were established, most of the commerce with 
the East passed through Russia, and Visby as a place of call 
became so prominent as to gain the name “ Queen of the Baltic,” 
or the “Eye of the Baltic.” Old chronicles assert that even 
Solomon in all his glory was poorer in gold and silver and 
precious stones than was this small city. 

Visby was one of the first to be enrolled among the Hanse 
towns, and took a leading part in the famous League. Its mari- 
time code has served as a model for most of the European navi- 
gation laws. From the first the “ Eye” of the Baltic was mainly 
directed to business. Its prosperity received royal recognition 
when Henry III. allowed the merchants of Gotland the privilege 
of free trade as regarded purchase and traffic in England. The 
enterprise of the traders enabled them to secure a double profit. 
They betook themselves, with other representatives of the League, 
to London, and established, close to Thames Street, a house called 
the Steelyard, which flourished for upwards of three centuries, 
Meanwhile the population increased rapidly in Visby, and the 
variety of religions called for the erection of numerous churches 
and religious buildings. Charitable guilds and hospitals were 
also established. The monks after their wont helped to beautify 
the town by planting walnut, chestnut, lime, and mulberry trees, 
some of which still thrive. But the chief charm of Visby lies in 
its grey walls, which as a specimen of ancient fortification are 
almost unique. Following the inequalities of the ground from 
the sea at the south end, they run round the site of the city until 
they again reach the shore. These walls were built at the cost 
of the peasantry of Gotland in 1288; each “Ting” or district 
being made responsible by the authorities for a tower, square, 
octagonal or round. Of these towers, thirty-six, as well as three 
massive gateways, were raised, so that even if the walls were 
scaled, the garrison might defend themselves from the shelter of 
the towers. In some are narrow slits, through which molten lead 
and boiling oil could be poured on the heads of the besiegers. 
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Many and various have {been the vicissitudes of Visby, and 
they began early in its history. The name itself indicates a 
sacrificial village, and proved terribly prophetic. In 1028 the city 
was invaded by the Viking Warrior-Saint Olaf, who appears to 
have converted the inhabitants by duress rather than by per- 
suasion, for he gave no quarter save to those who consented to 
receive baptism at his hands, and to pay a ransom of gold. 
Several civil wars ensued, which were succeeded by intermittent 
disputes with Sweden and Norway. Ravages by fire destroyed 
many of the churches and well-nigh laid the whole place in 
ashes. Ultimately the Danes turned envious eyes upon their 
opulent neighbour, and from them, in the year 1361, came the 
fatal blow to Visby’s prosperity. Waldemar of Denmark, whose 
name is still used by young Gotlanders as a bugbear in their 
games, laid the town waste, and sacked its treasures. Just out- 
side the southern gateway is a pleasant grassy spot, hard by the 
sea, the scene of the tremendous battle which ended so disas- 
trously for the Gotlanders. An ancient stone cross, still in per- 
fect preservation, commemorates the event, with the following 
Latin inscription: “Anno domini mcccxx1. feria tertia post 
Jacobi ante portas Wisby in manibus danorum ceciderunt gutenses, 
hic sepulti, orate pro eis.” 

The victorious Danes quickly overran the island; houses and 
churches were pillaged, and huge beer vats, filled with gold and 
silver, were carried off. But the rapacity of Waldemar was un- 
appeased until he had stripped the cathedral of its golden statues 
and other treasures, and added the sacred carbuncles of Visby to 
his spoils. These famous stones filled the rosaces of the church 
of St. Nicholas, remarkable even among the churches of Gotland 
for its lofty gables and long lancet windows. In the words of a 
chronicler of the times, the carbuncles “lighted the night as the 
sun does the day,” so that the church served as a lighthouse for 
mariners. It is even said that twenty-five men guarded the 
treasure night and day, so great was its value. Undeterred by 
sentimental considerations, Waldemar laid his impious hand upon 
the sacred jewels, and shipped them off with the remainder of 
his spoil to Denmark. Ill luck, however, pursued the ship, and 
at Carlsé, the rocky islet off the south coast, the vessel capsized 
and the precious freight was lost. To this day the seafaring 
folk of that port declare that on bright calm days dazzling 
gleams of light scintillate from the bottom of the ocean—the 
reflection of the sacred stones. 

Visby never recovered from the dire effects of Waldemar’s 
invasion. It remained the prey of alternate Danish and German 
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governors, who oppressed and plundered the country without 
scruple. In 1530 its desolation was completed by the excesses 
that accompanied the Reformation. The place sank into slow 
but sure decay, recovering in some degree under the mild rule of 
Sweden, to whom it has belonged, with but few interruptions, 
since the year 1645. 

There were formerly eighteen churches in Visby alone. Of 
these, Santa Maria, the cathedral, is the only building now in use 
for public worship. The other churches date from the eleventh 
century, but Santa Maria is ofa later period. There is much that 
is interesting in the building and its immediate surroundings, but 
at the present time it runs the risk of being spoilt by over 
restoration. Of greater interest is the ruin of Helige Ands (Holy 
Ghost). Within the tower is an upper church with pointed 
arches springing from circular columns. It is approached by a 
double staircase, and through an open archway a view is obtained 
of the choir. The same feature may be observed in some of the 
conventual churches of Italy, where nuns, concealed from view, 
take part in the services. Helige Ands, however, was built in 
1046, two centuries before the separation of monks and nuns was 
decreed. Possibly the lower church may have been previously 
the temple of another religion, that of Odin, for example, which 
was exclusively followed in Scandinavia in the tenth century. 
Another theory with a greater show of probability, is that, as 
there was a hospital attached to the church, the sick may have 
occupied the upper portion while the convalescents worshipped 
below. 

The people of Gotland retain many of their primitive charac- 
teristics, and old customs are held very sacred. For example, the 
cross is still signed before the fire is lighted or the dough kneaded, 
and the butcher will pluck hairs from the forehead of the heast 
and throw them into the fire before he slaughters. The island 
affords a fertile field to the lover of traditions and legends, which 
are accepted by the natives with the utmost credulity. Each 
ruined church possesses a legend of some kind. In connection 
with the Romanesque building of St. Clemens we read how a 
young journeyman shoemaker wandering through Italy in search 
of work chanced one day at a wayside tavern to overhear two 
monks relating stories of hidden treasures in churches known to 
them which had been plundered by the Reformers. The Church 
of St. Clemens at Visby was particularly mentioned. 

“Oh, that we could return,” cried one of the holy fathers, 
“and release the goose with its twenty-four goslings, all of purest 
gold, from its dark hiding-place in the church wall!” 
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* But do you not think,” suggested the other, “ that the cursed 
heretics have already plucked our goose and let her brood fly 
abroad ?” 

“Not so,” replied his companion ; “,the treasure was too well 
concealed for a glimmer to be revealed”; and he proceeded to 
describe the hiding-place with a minuteness which left nothing 
to be desired. The journeyman’s mouth watered as he listened 
attentively to every word. Why should not he himself find the 
treasure? Working his way to Dantzic, he passed thence to 
Visby. St. Clemens had been laid waste by fire, but the walls 
remained, and, under cover of night, he stole forth with the 
necessary tools and unearthed the treasure trove. Returning 
with all speed to Dantzic, he sold both goose and goslings, laying 
out the proceeds in the purchase of stock-in-trade, for he now saw 
his way to becoming a master cobbler. He then settled in 
Gotland, where he married and prospered, eventually rising to the 
position of burgomaster—the Whittington of Visby. 

St. Lars and St. Drotten (Holy Trinity), with their dark square 
towers and round arches, stand side by side. They are said to 
owe their existence to a quarrel between the two sour-tempered 
daughters of a rich merchant. So embittered became the discord 
of the sisters that at length they were unable to worship in the 
same building. On the father’s death each built for herself a 
temple of prayer—the one St. Lars, the other St. Drotten. In 
these “ sister churches ” the round and pointed arches are employed 
together, St. Lars being built in the shape of a Greek cross with 
four massive pillars supporting the central roof. It is a striking 
peculiarity of the Gotland churches that the pointed arch appears 
as a decorative feature earlier by half a century at least than in 
other parts of Europe. It may have been introduced from the 
East. To St. Per’s or Peter’s church, of which a mere fragment 
remains, is also attached a story of hidden treasure. A poor 
child playing among the ruins found a large sum of money. 
Filling her pinafore with as many pieces as she could carry, she 
bore them home in triumph; but from that moment she became 
hopelessly blind, and the remainder of the treasure was sought for 
in vain. 

Each of the dark grey wall towers has also a name and tradition 
of itsown. The most thrilling is that connected with the Maiden’s 
Tower on the north-west side of the ancient wall. King Walde- 
mar of Denmark plays the part of the hero, or, we may say, the 
villain of the story. In order to test the truth of the fabulous 
wealth of Visby, Waldemar disguised himself as a merchant, and, 
in the autumn of 1360, took up his abode at the farm of one Ung 
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Hans, who dwelt at Oja, some miles from the city. Here the 
king won the love of the fair but frail daughter of the farmer, 
obtaining with her assistance valuable knowledge of the defences 
of Visby and of the best landing-places for his fleet. In the 
spring, having carefully beguiled his unfortunate victim with 
many false promises, he returned to Denmark to prepare for the 
enterprise. Soon after, as we know, he besieged, captured, and 
sacked the town. The only notice he bestowed on the wretched 
girl was to order the farmhouse in which she dwelt to be spared. 
It availed her little, for, overcome with shame and remorse at 
having betrayed her countrymen, and careless of her doom, she, 
like Constance de Beverley, made full confession, meeting with 
the same terrible fate as befell the false Marmion’s betrothed. 
Infuriated by her treachery, the townsmen condemned her to be 
immured alive, choosing for her “living tomb” the tower which 
has since borne the name of Jungfru. Here she was slowly 
starved to death. No wonder that the superstitious inhabitants 
declare the tower haunted by “the shriekings of despair and many 
a stifled groan.” The farm of Oja is still held by lineal descendants 
of Ung Hans. 

Perhaps the most pleasing of all the traditions is that which 
sets forth how Gotland in the first instance became terra firma. 
According to the early Saga, the “Eye of the Baltic” was an 
island that floated by night and sank by day. Like Delos: 


“Long time the sport of evry blast 
O’er ocean it was wont to toss, 
Till grateful Phebus moored it fast 
To Gyaros and high Myconos, 
And bade it lie unmoved and brave 
The violence of wind and wave.” 


In the case of Gotland, Thjelvar, son of Guti, acted the part of 
the grateful god. Driven by famine from the kingdom of Gotland, 
he set sail with his son Hafdi and his daughter-in-law Whitestar 
and a small company of hungry followers, to seek sustenance else- 
where. Guided by a raven, they steered their course towards the 
floating isle. Thjeloar, learned in tradition, boldly determined 
to land. Wise men had assured him that if fire could be brought 
to the island it would float no more. He ran the vessel into a 
small bay, and, landing, lighted a huge fire of wood. The pre- 
diction was fulfilled; from that night the island never sank. His 
companions gathered round Thijelvar, praising his skill and 
wisdom ; but he waved them aside, and, pointing to the new moon 
as it rose over the sea, lifted his hands towards heaven and thanked 
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the gods who had graciously led him to a new land. Fantastic 
ceremonies followed in honour of the young moon, a principal 
feature being the consumption of vast quantities of new milk out 
of buffalo horns. Whence came the milk does not appear. 
Thjelvar with proper filial reverence named the island Gutiland, 
after his father. Now a curious dream about three serpents 
visited Whitestar the first night she slept in her new home, a 
dream which in these dyspeptic days might reasonably have been 
attributed to over-indulgence in the new milk. The interpretation 
however given to it by a seer who was of the company, was that 
Whitestar should become the mother of three sons at a birth, sons 
who should combine the wisdom of serpents with the innocence of 
doves, and prove able rulers of the land. Again prediction was 
verified, and the trio received the names of Guti, Graffr and 
Gaufgaun. When Thijelvar died, Hafdi succeeded, and after him 
came the three sons, who divided the island between them. To 
this day there are places called by their names. They successfully 
cultivated the land, improved navigation and trade, and defended 
themselves from their enemies with point and edge. Their 
descendants were distinguished for a strong veneration for groves 
and hills, holy places, rune stones and idols. To these last the 
aristocracy claimed the privilege of sacrificing their sons and 
daughters; the humbler folk had to content themselves with an 
offering of sheep and goats. Probably in this matter they thought 
themselves aggrieved. As the Gotlanders increased in wealth and 
power, they were frequently attacked by their neighbours, and 
although for the most part successful in defending their inde- 
pendence, they considered it prudent to seek the protection of a 
powerful alliance. Partly by piracy and partly by traftic, valuable 
treasures had been amassed on the island, and these roused 
rapacious desires in the minds of the pirate chieftains who were 
their neighbours. 

The islanders had several times sought assistance at the 
Swedish Court, sending presents of white horses, oxen with 
gilded horns, and such-like trifles. It usually happened, however, 
that the presents were retained and the petition dismissed. An 
exception, however, is recorded in the success of one Ivar Straben, 
or Longshanks, who was chosen as envoy to King Eric of Sweden. 
Before departing on his perilous errand, Ivar demanded the 
payment of three ransoms in hard cash, so that in the event of 
losing his life, his wife and child would be provided for. Having 
effected this sensible form of insurance, he arrived at Upsala, and 
found the King and Queen at the Smérgads board. The am- 
bassador from Gotland was announced, and Ivar waited at the 
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door, expecting an invitation to join the feast. The King, how- 
ever, allowed him to remain where he stood. After an interval 
he asked his visitor in a mocking tone what news he had brought 
from Gotland. Ivar, thoroughly incensed, replied carelessly that 
there was nothing more remarkable to relate than that a mare 
had produced three foals at a birth. 

“Indeed,” said the King; “only two colts can be nourished at 
the same time; what does the third do?” 

“Just what I am doing,” answered Ivar, roughly: “ stands and 
looks on.” 

This bold answer pleased the King, and Ivar was told to come 
forward and appease his appetite. His mission prospered. In 
consideration of a yearly payment of sixty marks from the 
Gotlanders, and the loan of seven ships in time of war, Eric 
agreed to befriend thom whenever they needed help, which, 
judging from their recent experiences, was likely to be tolerably 
often. The Gotlanders, who look upon Sweden with kindly eyes, 
never forget that their first alliance with the mother country was 
due to Ivar Straben. He has many namesakes. 

So great is the veneration for sagas and legends, that most of 
the young Gotlanders bear the name of some hero of renown in 
fact or fable. In the same way the gards or farmholdings are 
often called after heathen deities, and the plants in like manner. 
Thus, the common yellow stone-crop goes by the name of Thor’s 
skagg (beard), and is considered of good omen to the dwelling on 
which it grows. The stinging-nettle, barley, and the small fern, 
ruta muraria, are also named after the god of thunder. 

Numerous relics of ancient times are found scattered over the 
island; notably memorial stones bearing quaint drawings of 
men and animals, or of ships in full sail. The most remarkable 
stands in the parish of Hallingbé6. On one side of the stone are 
inscribed some curious characters, and the drawing of a knight on 
horseback. On the reverse, a Viking’s vessel in full sail, con- 
taining six men up-standing. The designs are much defaced and 
difficult to decipher. We find also memorial crosses, each with 
its own legend. That at the village of Rute commemorates the 
scene of a famous steeplechase, ridden by two sporting priests. 
Both were candidates for the vacant benefice, and they agreed to 
settle the affair by a point to point race. The goal was to be the 
lych gate of the parish church. Off they galloped, neck and 
neck, continuing thus, without apparent advantage to either, till 
the spot where stands the cross was reached. Here an unlucky 
stumble brought the horse of the elder candidate to the ground, 
and his rider’s neck was broken by the fall. His companion 
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raised the monument to his memory, presumably less in sorrow 
than in gratitude for the removal of his rival. At Larbro, not 
far from Visby, is another cross, also relating to the death of a 
priest. Among his parishioners he had the misfortune to number 
an overbearing farmer named Taxten, who had acquired an undue 
influence in the place. Such cases are not wholly unknown in 
more civilised times and places. Among other petty tyrannies, 
Taxten would never allow mass to commence before ke arrived. 
One morning, however, the people had waited so long and became 
so impatient, that in despair the priest began the service. So 
enraged was Taxten on his arrival to find mass half over, that he 
rushed up to the altar and ran the priest through the body with 
his sword. The assailant was, in his turn, despatched by the 
infuriated congregation. 

Of the ninety churches in the island scarcely one is devoid of 
beauty or interest. In exterior, the most striking peculiarity is 
the southern doorway, consisting of a shallow porch decorated 
with elaborately carved figures in white marble. Characteristic 
of the interior is a massive pillar in the centre of the nave, from 
which spring pointed arches. The fonts are often very quaintly 
adorned, and sometimes bright with colour. One of the earliest 
is found in the church dedicated to sailors at Brd. Among other 
figures is a horned centaur carrying an axe, and a knight on 
horseback with a pointed helmet. Over the churchyard gates 
may frequently be seen two-storied porches, designed for the 
protection of the churchyards, which in time of war formed places 
of refuge. There are few buttresses and no clerestories, and it is 
rare to find any lights on the south side. The walls are in- 
variably of considerable thickness. 

The early laws against Sabbath-breaking were very severe. 
Fines were demanded for absence from divine service, and in Bré 
parish posts are still shown to which iron bars were once fixed. 
If service was in progress no one could pass these bars without 
first entering the church, if only for a short time. In England, 
at that date, even more rigorous penalties were exacted for 
Sabbath-breaking. It was necessary to ascertain the religious 
tendencies of your guests, for unless they went regularly to 
divine service a heavy fine was imposed on their host. 

In default of other evidence, the frequent discoveries of Roman 
coins belonging principally to the second century would point to 
the fact of great commercial enterprise among the Gotlanders in 
early days. Equally suggestive are the Byzantine and Kufic 
coins, which are the more interesting from the fact that they 
bear not only the names of the rulers, but also of the cities 
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where they were struck. Over twenty thousand Kufic coins 
have been found in Sweden and Gotland. Kufa, near Bagdad, 
was, it will be remembered, once the seat of the Caliphs. Speci- 
mens of these coins, as well as semi-circular silver ornaments, 
beads, bracteates, pins, and bracelets, may be seen in the museum 
at Visby, in which are also preserved the seals of the ancient 
guilds. 

At the present day quarrying, lime-burning, and agriculture 
form the chief occupations of the islanders. The gards are small 
for the most part, and have often belonged to the same families 
for several generations. Close to the house is usually a small 
orchard, and at every farm can be seen refuges for the starling, 
the sacred bird of Gotland. These consist of wooden boxes, 
called “Star Stunke,” fixed on poles or out-buildings, and sur- 
mounted by a cross. 

In Sweden, the veneration for starlings is shown in less 
pleasing fashion. The aviaries in the public gardens abound with 
them, reminding one sadly of the bird which evoked Sterne’s 
celebrated soliloquy on the bitterness of captivity. 

A peasants’ heraldry, called Bo-mirken, is still extant. These 
housemarks may be seen painted above the doorways of the farms. 
Those most in use are horseshoes, buckles, and hour-glasses. 
There are’ parochial as well as private bo-mirken, and the custom 
has been found very useful in the recovery of lost or stolen 
property. Sheep are often marked on the right ear with the 
parish bo-mark, while the left bears the mark of the gard to which 
they belong. 

Gotland is seventy-six miles in length, and in breadth twenty- 
two miles. Its physical features differ considerably from those of 
Sweden. There are no large lakes or rivers, but innumerable 
triisks or marshes, from which vast quantities of peat are extracted. 
Cliffs, composed of encrinite limestone, averaging in height one 
hundred and twenty feet, surround theisland. Only in the extreme 
south is any red sandstone found. Both lime and sandstone have 
furnished materials for several of the northern palaces of Europe, 
and have even been exported to Holland. Faithful to its earliest 
tradition, Gotland continues to rise above the waters. On the 
north coast as many as fifty tiers of shingle are said to have been 
counted, one above the other. 

The sole existing trace of former independence is a standing 
army, which belongs exclusively to the island, and can only be 
employed in its defence. Every Gotlander, from the age of 
eighteen to that of fiftygor sixty, may be called upon to serve. 
‘The active services of the army are unlikely to be called upon. 
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Yet of so much importance is the island, from its geographical 
position and natural defences, that from a strategic point of view 
it might readily be made a padlock upon the Gulfs of Finland 
and Bothnia. It has even been declared that by means of Gotland 
the Russian navy could be locked up and the navigation of the 
Baitic commanded. 

Avausta Nasu. 
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Che Blacksmith. 
From tae Frencnu oF G. LEMvINE. 


—_-~ 


Curve clang, cling clang! 
Went the blacksmith’s hammer, 
While his brazen voice outrang 
High o’er all the clamour. 
In his forge from break of day, 
When he pealed his roundelay, 
So fierce he seemed, the neighbours round 
Quaked with terror at the sound. 
Loudly ring, my anvil true, 
I'll have ne’er a bride but you: 
In my black abode, thy beat 
Than a love-song is more sweet : 
La, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la. 


Cling clang, cling clang! 
Softly rang the hammer: 
Roger’s heart instead went bang, 
With a violent clamour. 
He the pretty Rose had seen, 
Flower half-blown of sweet fifteen, 
Put on gloves, was wed full soon, 
Changed was then the blacksmith’s tune: 
Soft, my anvil, ring to-day 
In the name of love I pray, 
Softly, softly sound the blows, 
Not to drown the voice of Rose. 
La, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la. 
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Cling clang, cling clang! 
Rose was very trying; 
Three times, hark! a slap outrang, 
Into silence dying. 
Ah, poor Rose, sure all is o’er! 
Came the watch and burst the door. 
Lo, the man of noise and strife 
On his knees before his wife! 
Rose, in love’s dear name I pray, 
Beat me, beat me all the day, 
For thy pretty hand will be 
Soft as satin still to me. 
La, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
P. W. Roose. 











Rent Day. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AUTHOR oF ‘Goop-Byr, SWEETHEART,’ ETC. 


Two men were riding slowly along a muddy country lane on a 
mild February afternoon. The younger was in pink, and a large 
stain on one shoulder, an irretrievably damaged hat, and a lame 
horse proved that he had not escaped some of the casualties 
incident to the chiefest among the “ plaisirs éranges” of the 
Anglo-Saxon male. The question which he was putting as to 
the number of miles still left for him to traverse before reaching 
a railway station, which he named—to traverse at the foot-pace 
rendered necessary by the condition of his horse—proved him to 
be a stranger in the neighbourhood. The other, a hardy old man, 
to whom one would not have given the nigh eighty years of which 
he had just been boasting to his chance-met companion, was 
jogging along on a fat cob nearly as old—with relation to the 
smaller dole of life allotted to horses than to men—as himself. 

“T can show you a short cut that will save you a good three 
miles. Turn in at this gate to the left, and cross that pasture as 
far as the copse, then into the Denbury Road, which you must 
follow for a few hundred yards ; then take the second—no, the third, 
turn to the right. But stay, I had better come with you and 
show you the way myself—it will be safer. Oh, no apologies— 
time is no great object to me!” 

The person addressed, conscious of an ominous feeling that, 
left to his own unaided instincts, the short cut was destined to 
have but an ironical sound for him and his poor limping animal, 
which was not even his own, but a friendly mount, felt too 
heartily grateful for the old man’s offer to make any but a very 
slender protest against the trouble it entailed upon him. They 
crossed the pasture to the copse ; entered the highroad ; left it; and 
after many devious turns and twists through by-lanes and bridle- 
paths, farmyards and spinneys, found themselves once again in a 
highroad, and faced by the gates and stone-dolphin topped pillars 
of what was evidently a place of some importance. The old 
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squire rode up to the gates, through whose elegant wrought-iron- 
work peeps of an Elizabethan house standing at a little distance 
were visible; and the other followed him, protesting somewhat, 
and asking — 

“But is not this private property? Shall not we be tres- 
passing ?” 

“T think you will find that we are not taken to task,” answered 
the other, drily, stooping from his cob, and trying with fingers 
and whip handle to pull up the bolt that secured the two leaves of 
the portal. But it was so stiff that the younger man had to 
dismount and come to his aid. The bolt yielded at last and they 
passed through, the stranger wondering a little at the evidence of 
long disuse in the rusty fastening, and still more so in the high, 
white last year’s grasses that had grown up, and now limply 
waved right across the entrance. Similar grasses—nay, more, 
what amounted to grass—covered the approach, along which it 
was evident that no wheeled vehicle, nor apparently any human 
foot, had for many months passed. 

“Ts the place uninhabited?” asked the stranger, in surprise, 
and looking with a startled admiration at the noble old dwelling- 
house, which, gabled and black framed, stood at the end of the 
approach, within two hundred yards of the king’s highway, 
as so many houses of that date did; causing one to wonder whether 
in those happy days of elbow-room and leisure there were few 
passers-by to stare in upon their privacy, or that privacy itself 
was a gift less prized in that simpler period. 

He had no sooner put the question than he felt it to have been 
a superfluous one. 

Uninhabited? Well, it was hardly likely that any dweller, 
save the bat, the owl, and the hawk, would care to inhabit a 
house where scarce a whole pane of glass survived in the 
diamonded casements; when through the vacancies thus made 
could be seen fragments of the beautiful Tudor ceilings lying on 
the uneven boards of the bare oak floors; when the wind could 
be heard sighing dolorously through the lady’s bower, and the 
flutter of owls’ wings, disturbed by the sound of the horses’ feet, 
from the banqueting hall. And yet it was evident that it was 
not because it had become unsafe for human habitation that the 
house had been abandoned. The walls still stood stout and firm, 
as when the Tudor roses in the great-nailed hall door had been 
copied—with a difference—from blooming ones; the roof still 
showed a compact array of slim red tiles, though the vivid moss and 
the ingenious lichen had made them their own; the graceful 
cluster of slender chimneys was still ready to transmit the fumes 
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of baked meats to the thin bluish air above them. But it was 
evidently long since they had been used, except as nesting-places 
for jackdaws. The problem of the desertion of a house, at once 
so beautiful and, despite the neglect to which it had been 
subjected, so easily to be again fitted for human habitation, seemed 
insoluble ; and the younger man, forgetting his lame horse and 
his train, looked with interested inquiry at his companion for le 
mot de Vénigme. 

“T do not understand,” he said. “ Whatdoesit mean? Why is 
such a fine specimen of early Tudor architecture given over to 
the bats and owls?” 

His companion gave vent to a sound between a laugh and a 
sigh. 

“A good many people beside you have asked that question,” he 
said ; “it has puzzled the country-side for some years, and it was 
only the otl:er day that the cause of it transpired. Dat it is a 
long story,” he added, without attempting to enter upon it; 
either really shirking a relation which he must have so often 
been called upon to make; or with that wish to be pressed for his 
reminiscences which is an old man’s coquetry. “ You will not have 
too much time if you wish to get to Holmhurst Station by daylight.” 

“ Could not you give me a short abstract of it before our roads 
part?” asked the younger man; but his companion for the 
moment did not seem to hear. He was sitting with the reins on 
his cob’s neck, staring up at one particular window on the 
second-floor, above which a row of swallows’ nests showed under 
the eaves and between the grotesquely carved oak heads that 
ornamented the spouts. 

“That was the old lady’s bedroom,” he said; “the old lady— 
the late man’s mother, you know. She was a good-plucked one 
if ever there was. I have known that old woman live for a whole 
winter quite alone in this old barrack—that winter of "-6, when, 
for some reason or other, she had to retrench, and had reduced 
her establishment to three or four maid-servants and a little page 
boy, a poor little chap who was so frightened of the bogies that 
he had to get the maids to put him to bed.” 

The narrator stopped to chuckle at this recollection, and then 
went on :— 

“It is a lonely sort of place, and in that particular winter 
there were a great number of burglaries committed in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the police had entirely failed to get hold of the 
burglars. One morning, the maids and Alfred—Alfred was the 
page’s name—I do not know why I remember it—were frightened 
out of their wits by finding the footmarks of a man in the snow, 
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going all round the house. Probably he was only some one who 
had taken a drop too much to keep out the cold, and lost his way 
on his road home from Market Brigton; but nothing would have 
persuaded them of that, and they begged the old lady, with tears 
in their eyes, to get at least one of the bailiff’s men—she had 
put down her stables too—to sleep in the house. Not a bit of it! 
She took a revolver to bed with her, and told the frightened 
women and boy, if the thieves came, to direct them to her room, 
and if the sight of her in her nightcap did not scare away the 
boldest burglar that ever handled a ‘jemmy,’ her name was not 
Jane Winstanley! Oh, she was a fine old lady!” 

“ Then it was not in her lifetime that the place was deserted ? ” 
asked the other, endeavouring by this question to recall the old 
gentleman to a topic that interested him more than the valour of 
any previous owner of the Manor House. 

“Oh, bless your heart, no, she iived and died here.” 

As he spoke he picked up the reins off his cob’s neck, and 
saying, “ We really ought to be going,” put his horse in motion 
again ; then, shaking his head several times as he took a final look 
at the solitary pile, standing almost pathetical in its desolation 
against the evening heayen— 

“T was very fond of her, dear old lady, and though you would not 
think it to look at it now, I have spent some of the jolliest days 
of my life under that roof-tree ; but I said then, I say now, and I 
shall say to my dying day, that it was one of the worst cases.” 

“That! What was one of the worst cases?” asked the 
other, extremely intrigué—a word for which I find no precise 
English equivalent, or I would not employ it—by this enigmatic 
utterance. 

They were riding by this time slowly down another grass-grown 
drive. 

“Oddly enough I was in the house at the time when it 
happened.” 

“When what happened? You forget,” with a faint tinge of 
impatience, “that I am quite in the dark as to what you are 
alluding to.” 

The narrator waved his hand slightly, with a deprecating gesture: 

“Tam coming to it, 1am coming to it! You must not hurry 
me, and you will have plenty of time between here and Holmhurst 
—for though I cannot promise to go quite as far as the town itself 
with you, I will set you well on your way—to hear a longer story 
than mine.” 

He paused for a moment, then began— 

“Tt must be nine-and-twenty years ago—no, thirty—no, I am 
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wrong, twenty-nine—it will be twenty-nine years ago, the end of 
September, since I was staying there for a shooting party. The 
old lady had some very pretty shooting—it is all let now, to a 
button-maker from Birmingham, who brings down a pack of 
commercial gents every year—and we assembled on the 28th of 
September, because Mrs. Winstanley liked to have a jolly gathering 
round her on her rent day. She had been left a widow very 
young, had complete control over the estate—she was an heiress— 
and the children—of whom there were four, two of each sex—and I 
suppose what had begun in being a necessity, ended in choice—I 
mean her high-handed way of ordering and managing everything 
about the place, including the boys, even after they had left 
school. They had been so used to it that they did not seem to 
feel it, and I suppose to them she had always appeared father and 
mother in one. I always told her that she was much more like a man 
than a woman, and she took it as a compliment, and dressed to 
the part. Often and often, when I have met her driving her dog- 
cart in a billycock hat and a frieze coat, I have really thought 
she was one of the farmers, until I got quite close up to her. 
You could not please her better than by telling her so, and indeed 
she had a great deal more practical knowledge of land than the 
majority of them. She never would have an agent, but managed 
her property—it was not very large and was very compact—with 
the help of a bailiff, a rough fellow enough—she had a horror of 
what she called a fing gentleman—whom she ruled with a rod of 
iron. It was one of her favourite sayings that Mr. Briggs’s axiom 
was hers, ‘If you want a thing done, do it yourself.’ Among the 
things which she always insisted on applying her rule to was the 
collection of her own rents. Nothing would have induced her to 
depute it to her bailiff, though she had a faith, which sometimes 
appeared to her friends exaggerated, in his honesty. It was 
before these pleasant days, when almost every poor devil of a 
landowner has to return 20 or 30 per cent. to his tenants every 
rent day, and look as if he liked it. She was a good landlord; 
you scarcely ever saw a farm-building out of repair, or a cottage 
that was not tight and weather-proof, on her property. She 
generally, in consequence, succeeded in getting a good class of 
tenants, and they mostly paid up to a penny; so that, unlike 
what she would have done had she been alive now, she herself 
enjoyed her rent day, and had always some stock job on-hand 
with three or four of the principal tenants, to show the pleasant 
feeling that subsisted on both sides. 


“For years she had made it a habit to have a houseful for 
Michaelmas; a houseful which was expected to stay on well into 
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the week of the Ist. And {the neighbourhood had grown to 
regard the dance with which the party concluded in the light of 
as fixed an event as the recurrence of Michaelmas itself. Thirty 
years ago we were less sophisticated and more stay-at-home 
than in the present day, and, at least in this neighbourhood, 
people did not go to Scotland nearly so much, nor stay there 
nearly so late as they do now, so that by the end of September 
most of the houses had refilled for the winter. On the occasion I 
speak of the old lady was in great spirits—she was a most 
sociable soul, and at that time not really old—because she had 
succeeded in collecting an even larger number than usual of gay 
young people: college friends of the elder son, brother officers of 
the younger one—he had just joined the th Hussars—young 
lady friends of the girls; the old house where the bats and the 
jackdaws have had it all their own way for ten years was 
crammed from attic to cellar. Sprinkled among the boys and 
girls were a few cronies of her own, that she ‘might have a little 
age and ugliness to keep me in countenance among so much 
youth and beauty,’ as she told me in her blunt way; and it was 
on that footing that I happened to be there. 

“Among the Oxford friends of Frederic, the elder boy, there 
was one of the name of Armitage, whom Mrs. Winstanley always 
said she never could make out, nor what was the attraction that 
bound him to her boy. He was not much of a sportsman, nor did 
he ever contribute any jokes or any accomplishments to the general 
fund of entertainment; he had no personal beauty to make his 
silence forgiveable, and nobody seemed to know anything of his 
origin or social status. But yet he was treated by Frederic with 
a deference, and obviously exercised over him an influence, quite 
out of proportion to his apparent merits, and which provoked 
surprised comments from his other and less made-much-of, while 
conscious of being more attractive, friends. What made it odder 
was that if Armitage was a man unlikely to inspire enthusiasm, 
Frederic was the last person one would have expected to manifest 
it. He was a quiet, humdrum, rather negative fellow, who so far 
had gone through his Oxford career quite without éclat, but also 
quite without scandal. The younger son, Randal, though less 
colourless tkan his brother, was of a rather neutral-tinted 
character too, and I remember their mother saying to me once, 
apropos of both, ‘I used always to be told that two negatives 
make an affirmative; but in the case of the boys’ father and me, 
two affirmatives have succeeded in making two negatives.’ Still, 
though she had this little fling at them, she was a most tender 
doting mother, and quite wrapped up in her children. 
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“Tt was the day before the rent day—glorious weather—the 
old lady always piqued herself upon her weather, real Queen’s 
weather. The young ones, that is to say the men, were all going 
off to a cricket match, and we were most of us in the hall, where 
you saw just now through the window the ceiling lying in 
patches on the floor, waiting for the brake, which was to take the 
cricketers, to come round. We were looking over the morning 
papers, when one of the men said from between the sheets of the 
journal he held, ‘I see that Mademoiselle Vel Vel has come to 
grief at last.’ I had no particular interest in Mademoiselle Vel 
Vel, who was a trapeze performer of great note in those days, and 
had awoke notoriety still more marked; but as the man spoke I just 
lifted my eyes from my own paper. Armitage happened to be 
leaning against the chimney-piece opposite to me, so that my eyes 
could not help lighting on him, and I was struck by seeing him 
give a sort of involuntary start, and by noticing a wave of—I 
could not tell what sort of emotion, but it was a strong one—rush 
over his face, which was usually as expressionless as a mask. It 
was gone in a second, and I noticed that he looked hastily round 
the room, as I supposed, to discover whether anyone had observed 
his change of countenance. The next moment the youth who had 
first given the piece of information lifted up his voice again: 
‘Oh, I see that it was not much of an accident after all: it was 
not one of her high performances, in fact it was one of the lowest 
ones; so she fell into the net and was only a little shaken, so 
little that she was able to resume her feats later in the evening.’ 
I could not resist the impulse of curiosity which prompted me to 
glance again at Armitage to see how this news, so reassuring to 
the admirers of Mademoiselle Vel Vel, affected him. But he had 
baulked me by moving away out of sight. 

“*Vel Vel!’ cried one of the daughters of the house, who had 
just entered the room to speed the departing cricketers. ‘Is that 
the lady who walks along the ceiling like a fly? Qh, how I should 
like to see her! Frederic! Randal! one of you must take me to 
see her when next we go to London.’ 

“*Have you seen her diamonds?’ asked the young man who 
had first introduced the subject. ‘They really are a sight! I 
believe she has a couple of policemen told off on purpose to 
protect her when she wears them; she has had her portrait 
painted, with them all on, on purpose to show them. You can’t 
put a pin’s point between them! You never saw such a spectacle 
in your life!’ 

“Oh, how I should like to see them!’ rejoined the same girl 
who had spoken before. ‘And is she beautiful too?’ 
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“But Mrs. Winstanley broke in rather severely, ‘Come, come, 
I think we have had quite enough of her, and you ought to be 
setting off.’ 

“T was not much surprised,as I knew that our hostess very 
much disliked the practice—not so common then as now—of 
discussing the doings and triumphs of women of dubious reputa- 
tion in the presence of ladies. Not that the word dubious applied 
to Mademoiselle Vel Vel. There was nothing dubious about her. 
The theme was of course dropped like a hot potato, and the 
cricketers got into their brake and started. They were late in 
returning, as the match was played at a distance of twenty or 
thirty miles away, and entailed a railway journey, so that we did 
not sit down to dinner till near nine. I do not know why I 
remember the circumstance, as it had no bearing on after events. 
The party had come back in high feather, as their eleven had 
carried off the honours of the day; and for the first half of dinner 
the talk ran wholly on runs, and scores, and catches. But 
towards the middle of the meal, the topic—rather to the relief of 
the non-cricketing part of the company—changed. I had taken 
our hostess into dinner, but at the moment her attention and her 
talk were given to her other neighbour—one of Randal’s brother 
officers. Poor fellow, he was killed at Rorke’s Drift long after- 
wards. I was not speaking at the moment, so overheard what 
they were saying. It was about the rent day, which, as I have said, 
was the next one. It was the young soldier’s first visit, so that 
he was ignorant of Mrs. Winstanley’s habit of collecting her own 
rents, and she was narrating her mode of procedure. 

“<Tf you want a thing done, do it yourself, as Mr. Briggs says.’ 
I heard her uttering this to me very familiar formula, with a 
jolly laugh. ‘And I have no opinion of middlemen! I wish to 
be brought as often as possible into personal relation with my 
people. Agents, like all go-betweens, are very apt to misrepresent, 
either intentionally or unintentionally ; and misunderstandings 
are far less likely when the dealings between landlord and 
- tenant are direct.’ 

“*¢ And you have the rents paid here in this house ?’ 

“* Yes, in my business room. I shall be sitting there from eleven 
o'clock to-morrow. I assure you I quite enjoy it; several of the 
largest farmers are old friends, and have been from father to son, 
and I like having my joke with them for old sakes’ sake.’ 

“*But when the rents are paid in, what do you do with the 
money? You surely do not keep it in the house?’ 

“<«Just for the night I do; and the next morning I take it 
myself to the bank.’ 
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“« But is it not rather risky keeping so large a sum for even 
one night ?’ 

“Qh, I do not think so; at least not more so than any of the 
ordinary actions of one’s life. Of course there is a certain risk 
in doing anything. While one is walking along a lane a 
pitchfork may fall out of a hay-wain and kill one; as happened 
to a man in the neighbourhood last year; but that is scarcely a 
reason for never walking along a lane again.’ ” 

“Mrs. Winstanley said this rather impatiently, so nobody liked 
for the moment to pursue the subject, though on the other hand 
I think that no one was convinced by such a line of argument. 

“She herself resumed : ‘I keep it in a safe in my own bedroom, 
and I always put the key under my pillow, so any burglar will 
have to wake me out of my beauty sleep, and hear a few plain 
words from me and my revolver, before he gets hold of it!’ 

“ We all listened in a silence not untinged with respect for this 
valiant utterance. The servants had been in the room during the 
whole of the conversation ; but at this point the requirements of 
service had taken them all for a moment or two out of the room 
in the interval between two courses. The conversation, or rather 
the interest in it, had ceased to be confined to our hostess’s 
immediate neighbours, and had spread lower down the table. 
Armitage, who was sitting about midway, here put in his oar. 

“*Are not you rather rash,’ he asked, leaning forward and 
lowering his voice a little, ‘to talk so openly of where you keep 
the money and all the details you gave us before the servants ?’ 

‘‘Mrs. Winstanley broke into an almost derisive laugh. ‘I 
should quite as soon think of suspecting myself as old Britton the 
butler; as to the two footmen, I have known them both from 
infancy ; John’s mother was my maid for years when she and I 
were girls. William’s family have lived on the estate since 
George the II.’s reign, and Frederic’s man——’ But here she 
broke off, interrupted by the re-entrance of the persons of whom 
she was speaking; and whether she had had enough of the topic, 
or that she simply forgot all about it, neither she nor any of the. 
rest of us took it up again. We all went to bed rather early 
that night, as the cricketers after their long day did not seem 
inclined for the usual dancing and games. 

“The rent day, I remember, dawned rather wet, but improved 
as it went on—that is to say as regards weather, for in other 
respects it needed no improvement, having been perfectly 
satisfactory from the beginning, as at that halcyon epoch rent 
days not uncommonly were. It ended up with an influx of 
country neighbours to dinner, and an evening of tableaux, 
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Dumb Crambo, and general boisterous fun. They were prolonged 
so late that it must have been two o’clock before the whole household 
was in bed ; and the consequence was the natural one, that we were 
later than usual next morning in coming down to breakfast.” 

“What!” cried the listener in a disappointed tone, “then there 
was no burglar after all?” 

The narrator did not answer directly this interpellation, but 
went on. 

“Late as we were, and very much contrary to her usual 
practice, our hostess was later still, and the laziest of us was half 
way through his breakfast before she appeared. We all got up 
of course to greet her ; and the man who had sat by her at dinner 
the night before—Browne was his name, and he was rather a 
favourite of hers—made her a facetious sort of bow, and said— 

“*¢T congratulate you.’ 

“She gave a start—I remembered long, long afterwards, when 
the whole thing came out, that I had noticed it at the time—and 
said in a queer voice— 

“Upon what?’ 

“Why, upon having bested the burglar once again. I mean, 
having got through another rent night without his help,’ replied 
Browne, still jocose. He was a rather thick-skinned fellow. She 
' gave a laugh which sounded even queerer than her question, and 
almost pushed past him to her place at the top of the table. 
1 was surprised for the moment, but in the course of the next few 
minutes forgot the circumstance entirely; and nothing occurred 
till many years afterwards to recall it tomy mind. The shooting 
was that year exceptionally good; but for some reason which we 
could not fathom, the party went off less brilliantly than it had 
promised todo. There seemed a langnor about it, and a want of 
go, which we all felt without being able to explain. And I 
remember, when the day for breaking up came, my surprise at my 
own most unwonted feeling of relief at turning my back on a 
house which I had never before quitted without unfeigned regret. 
The feeling seemed shared by Mrs. Winstanley herself, for on my 
taking leave of her she uttered none of her usual hearty hopes 
that I would come again; and I felt concerned at the idea that I 
might have unwittingly forfeited her good graces, until on 
comparing notes with my fellow guests I found that all, without 
exception, had left her with the same impression.” 

“But the explanation ?—the mot de l'énigme ?” cried the other 
still more impatiently than before, judging by the flight of time 
and the sinking of the sun that his goal would be reached before 
anything but the preliminaries of the story thus unnecessarily 
drawn out had been arrived at. 
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“T am coming to it! I am coming to it!” replied the old 
gentleman in a pacifying tone; then, turning in his saddle, so as to 
look full at his companion, he asked in an impressive voice— 

“Shall I tell you what really happened on that night, while we 
were all comfortably asleep in our beds ?” 

“ But do, pray do!” 

“The old lady—I keep calling her the old lady, though at that 
time she could not have been much past fifty—went up to her 
room with the rest of the ladies ; but as she dawdled a good deal 
over her undressing, she heard the men come up from the smoking- 
room before she got into bed. The money from the rent had been 
deposited in the safe as soon as the last payment had been 
made; and she was just going to put the key under her pillow as 
usual, when she suddenly altered her mind. A fragment of the 
conversation at dinner recurred to her, viz., Armitage’s remark as 
to the rashness of her being so communicative in the presence of 
the servants. 

“¢ After all, I do not really know much about Frederic’s man,’ 
she said to herself. ‘Perhaps it is best to be on the safe 
side!’ 

“So, for the first time in her life, instead of putting the key in 
its usual place, she hid it in a little japanned box, which she 
deposited under a heap of handkerchiefs and gloves in a drawer of 
her wardrobe. ‘He will never dream of looking for it there!’ 
was her thought; and then she got into bed, and fell asleep almost 
at once, her last waking impression being one of self-derision at 
her needless precaution. She had no fire in her bedroom, but as 
she actually disliked darkness, always slept with her blinds drawn 
up and her curtains pulled back, In addition, she always had 
one of the old-fashioned rushlights burning in a green tin shade 
like a tower, with round holes like windows, through which the 
light played extraordinary tricks. Perhaps you are too young to 
remember them, but in my boyhood they were very general, and 
left an impression upon my childish memory more terrifying than 
the most Egyptian darkness could have produced. 

“On the night of which i speak there was no moon, and the 
stars were obscured by clouds, so Mrs. Winstanley had only her 
rushlight to depend on. She was dreaming a tiresome plaguing 
sort of dream that she was doing up her household accounts at the 
bureau in her boudoir, and that she was prevented from getting 
her entries added up right by the fact of some one—she was not 
clear who—distracting her attention by walking up and down the 
room, when she suddenly found that she was wide awake, and that 
though she was neither in her boudoir, nor yet doing her accounts, 
yet that somebody was undoubtedly moving about the room, At 
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first she could not even be sure that it was somebody—it might be 
something, a dog or cat. As it kept out of the region where the 
rnshlight had sway, she could at first be certain of nothing, save 
that some live thing was stirring near her, creeping about with a 
species of caution which soon convinced her that her visitor was 
human. No sooner had she become assured of this than she 
stretched out her hand—taking excessive care to make not the 
least noise in doing it—for the loaded revolver which she always 
kept, with matches and candlestick, on the table at the side of her 
bed. The box of matches and the candlestick were still there, 
but—there was no mistake about it—the revolver was gone! In 
an instant the thought flashed through her mind,—this stealthy 
unknown thing must have known that it was there, and had 
removed it while she slept. How could he have been acquainted 
with her habits, unless —— ‘The image of Frederic’s man darted 
before her mind’s eye, and with it a lightning-quick recollection of 
some one a day or two ago having remarked that he had a bad 
countenance. The thought that it was one of the inmates of her 
own house, at whose absolute mercy she now lay, coupled with 
the discovery that she was in far worse case than being merely 
disarmed, since her own murderous weapon would certainly be 
used against her, almost paralysed her, plucky as she undoubtedly 
was. How he had got into the room without sooner awaking her, 
since she distinctly remembered having drawn the night bolt 
before retiring to bed, struck her in the midst of her terror with 
wonder. 

“She was quite incapable of uttering a sound which would be 
audible to any of the no doubt profoundly sleeping household, and 
the bell-rope hung by the fireplace on the opposite side of the 
room. When she realised this last fact the very extremity of her 
danger restored to her some part of that presence of mind on 
which she was wont to be complimented by her friends. She 
recollected stories she had heard of persons who, under similar 
circumstances, had saved their lives by feigning sleep, and deter- 
mined to imitate them, and not by the slightest movement to 
betray herself. She even shut her eyes all but the tiniest chink. 
The object of her alarm had by this time moved within the radius 
of the rushlight’s influence, and she could make out that he had 
the shape of a man, though whether her suspicions of his being 
her son’s servant were correct she was unable to judge, as where 
the face ought to have been there was only a blackness, and with 
a cold shudder she said to herself that it represented the, to many 
people, most terrifying feature of a burglary—the crape mask in 
which it is committed. Through the little slit in her eyes she 
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saw this blackness turned towards her. The man was obviously 
locking at her, was her first terrified thought, and had discovered 
that she was not asleep; but next moment she drew a grain of 
reassurance from the knowledge that since the rushlight was so 
placed that the light should not fall on the bed, and that it was 
mercifully a dark night, it was impossible that he could see her. 
And yet he acted as if he did, for after turning his veiled face to 
her for a moment or two, she saw him begin to move towards the 
bed with the same stealthy caution as had characterised the 
movements which had first aroused her. 

“The room was a large one, and it seemed to her as if he took 
a quarter of an hour in stepping round the various obstacles in 
his way, and drawing one foot after another before he reached 
the bedside. When he did so, he stopped for a moment and 
listened. The whole powers of her mind were at that alarming 
moment, as she related many, many years afterwards, con- 
centrated on the difficult problem of mastering her body, making 
her breath come evenly, and her heart not jump through her 
side. She actually tried to recall how sleeping persons draw in 
and send out their breath, and to mimic them. Her powers of 
self-command were put to their severest test when, having stooped 
over her so closely that his breath swept her cheek—even at that 
moment she perceived how hot and panting it was—he slowly and 
tentatively stole a hand beneath her pillow. There cculd be 
no doubt as to what that hand was seeking—the key. This 
midnight visitor evidently knew her habit of placing it there, a 
habit which her own insane garrulity had betrayed; and once 
again the idea of Frederic’s man flashed with the almost certainty 
of its being he before her mind. 

“The darkness that enveloped the bed prevented her—even 
had her wits been sufficiently collected to do so—from ascertaining 
whether in figure and height he resembled the rather lately 
engaged valet. And, indeed, her whole senses were so occupied 
by the apprehension lest that groping hand should discover the 
madly wakeful thumpings of her heart, as to leave small room for 
any other emotion. To her strained faculties it seemed as if 
those greedy searching fingers were full half-an-hour in prying 
beneath the bolster; first very carefully and gently, as if the 
fear of rousing the supposed sleeper were the guiding motive. 
Then as the unsuccess of the quest became obvious, with fewer 
precautions, as though the balked aim had made all else for- 
gotten. When once assured of this, and apparently still quite 
unsuspecting the feigned character of his intended victim’s sleep, 
the burglar moved away from the bed, and towards the dressing- 
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table, when she half saw in the capricious light, half heard him 
searching among the toilet objects, and in the silver boxes, 
evidently for the same key which her change of plan had bafiled 
him in finding. After he had in vain turned them all over, he 
began to pull out the little drawers in the old-fashioned Chippen- 
dale looking-glass, where Mrs. Winstanley kept some of the slighter 
trinkets that she daily wore, and, once again balked, stood for a 
moment inactive, and evidently irresolute. Then, with a new, 
and this time correcter impulse, he turned towards the wardrobe. 
Having reached it—it was too distant to gain any illumination 
from the rushlight—she heard him feeling about for the handle of 
the lock. It was some moments before he found it, and she was 
informed of his having done so by the loud squeaking sound of 
the hinge of the folding door as it opened, a sound which she had 
herself been annoyed by for two or three days past, though she 
had always forgotten to speak to her maid about having it oiled. 
The noise was followed by another and lesser one, whose purport 
she could at first hardly credit, but which she soon found, with a 
relief almost too immense to be realised, was caused by the 
precipitate retreat of her visitor to the door. The noise made 
by the unoiled hinge had been so sharp that the burglar had 
apparently jumped to the conclusion that it must have awakened 
her, and in that belief had abandoned all idea but that of 
securing his own retreat. He reached the door, passed through 
it—it must have been left ajar—and disappeared into the darkness 
of the passage. 

“ He was gone, that was beyond doubt; though it was more 
than possible that he had not retreated further than just outside, 
where it was likely that he was listening, and that not hearing 
anything stirring, he might regain courage to return and resume 
his so far unsuccessful quest. Partly deterred by this icy fear, 
partly that for a short while she was really incapable of con- 
quering the paralysis of terror left by those groping hands and 
that murderous breath on her face, Mrs. Winstanley lay perfectly 
motionless, straining her ears to catch the lightest sound which 
might reveal whether her deliverance was a real and personal 
one, or only apparent and momentary. 

7 ‘She was decided by the fact—her ears were slmest sure of it— 
that a door opened or shut—she could not be certain which—at 
some distance down the long corridor on which her own room 
opened, There were no doors in the corridor save those of bed- 
rooms, and in the crowded state of the house not one of them but 
was occupied. If her late intruder had opened a door, it must be 


that of some sleeping visitor, or perhaps one of her own children, on 
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whom he was creeping to rob and probably, if opposed, to murder 
them. This thought restored her to the full use of limbs and facul- 
ties. She hastily struck a light, jumped out of bed, threw on a 
dressing-gown, and ran to the bell. She would ring it violently, 
on the chance of its raising some of the distant servants, and then 
without any distardly fear for her own safety, would fly down the 
passage to her eldest son’s room. A confused recollection of there 
having been some question of his giving up his bedroom to one of 
his friends—Armitage was it ?—flashed across the mother’s mind, 
but was driven thence by the discovery that the bell rope had been 
cut. Probably it had already been done—without her discovering 
it—when she went to bed. 

“She flew to the door—a touch revealed to her that the screws 
of the night bolt had been loosened—and down the passage. As 
she neared Frederic’s room she saw a thin stream of light 
issuing from it. The sight filled her with a new terror. The 
suspicion she had already felt that the burglar was none other than 
Frederic’s man became a conviction. And now, bafiled in his 
prime effort, he had gone to his master’s room to rob and, if re- 
sisted, almost certainly murder him. That he would be resisted— 
that her boy would not tamely allow himself to be despoiled, with- 
out making a desperate fight, she had not a vestige of doubt. 

“ Her first impulse was to rush in at once; but a second one— 
both were instantaneous—corrected it. It was possible that 
Frederic might really be asleep, as she herself had feigned to be, 
in which case the robber would perhaps withdraw without 
harming him, whereas her sudden irruption would hasten if not 
cause his destruction. Adopting, therefore, a different course, she 
blew out her candle and stole on tiptoe up to the door, which 
must have been carelessly closed or left intentionally ajar, as a . 
chink quite wide enough to look through remained open. Holding 
her breath, she crept up to it and peeped through.” 

The old gentleman paused, either because he was out of breath, 
or with a dramatic intention. 

“ And saw what?” asked the other, eagerly. 

“She saw,” pursued the old gentleman, with tantalising slow- 
ness, “a young man standing with his back half turned towards 
her, taking off a crape mask !” 

“The valet? Frederic’s man?” 

“No!” shaking his head, “ not Frederic’s man ; her first glance 
told her that the person was not of the height or build of the 
unjustly suspected servant. Her second impression was that the 
change of rooms which had been suggested before the party 
assembled had been made, and that the burglar was Armitage. 
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But she had scarcely time for the momentary shock caused by 
this idea, when, reflected in a glass on the other side of the room, 
she saw with perfect clearness the features—by this time freed 
from their disguise—of her own eldest son Fréderic!” 

“Good heavens !” 

“She supposed, afterwards, that she must have made some 
slight movement—she said she was certain that she had uttered 
no groan or cry—for he gave a great start, and came quickly to 
the door and opened it wide, and saw her; and she walked in, 
and they stood looking at each other for what seemed two years. 
He was whiter than any ashes, and shaking all over as with the 
rigors of a violent fever; but she was turned into a stone. It 
was, or seemed, a long while before she was able just to lift 
her finger and point to the crape mask, which had been thrown 
down on the table, and to her own revolver which lay beside it. 
It was a still longer while before she could bring out the four 
husky words, ‘ What does this mean?’ 

‘The only answer she got at first was an increase of the awful 
shaking which already convulscd Frederic’s whole body, as he held 
by the table, evidently scarcely able to stand ; then, all in a moment, 
he had fallen in a heap at her feet, and burying his face in the 
carpet broke into horrible sobs. The sound had the effect of 
turning her back from stone into flesh again. 

“* Hush!’ she said, authoritatively, ‘hush! you will rouse the 
house.’ 

“He had always been so used to obey her that even at such a 
moment the habit of a lifetime asserted its power,and he made a con- 
vulsive effort to control the violence of hissobs, The exercise of her 
own familiar authority had given her back the use of her voice, 

“ «Tt is true, then?’ she said, in a low but distinct tone ; ‘ there 
is no mistake?—it was you?’ She could not have believed a 
negative, even if one had come; but none did, only a writhing 
movement of the prostrate creature at her feet—that creature, 
between whom and her own son she could not even yet realise 
that there was any relation. There was a pause. Then she 
pointed once again to the revolver. 

“* And this?’ she asked, ‘did you mean to murder me with it 
if I resisted ?’ 

“ Again no answer, but that awful grovelling on the floor before 
her. The poor woman felt as if something in her own brain was 
giving way, but she made a tremendous effort to keep hold of her 
faculties. 

“¢T do—not—understand! Why—did you do it? You must 
have had some motive! My—own—son!’ 
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“ At these last words, spoken, as she afterwards felt they must 
have been, in a tone of dazed stupefaction, the wretched boy 
struggled half up from the ground on to his knees, and flung his 
arms about hers. 

««T_went—mad!’ he said, incoherently, in a dreadful un- 
natural voice; ‘I had to have the money—it did not matter how 
I got it—I had to have it!’ 

“ Again she felt conscious of that something broken inside her 
heart, and she put up her hand to it. - 

“¢ Did—I—ever—refuse—you money ?’ she asked. 

“*No! no!’ he answered, gasping ; ‘I do not say that you ever 
did, but—it had—to be a large sum—a very large sum—and—if 
you had known the purpose for which I wanted it, you would not 
have given me a penny!’ 

“His words were so broken by breathless gasps that she had 
great difficulty in catching them. 

“¢ What was the purpose you wanted it for?’ 

“There was another pause, filled by those terrific sobs; then 
Frederic lifted his face—such a face—so livid, so wild, that even 
his own mother, for one instant, scarcely believed it to be his. 

“*«'That—profession of hers,’ he said, in words whose wildness 
seemed to match that of his look; ‘that profession of hers! it 
will be the death of her! Only yesterday that paragraph in the 
papers about her having been so nearly killed——!’ 

“A conviction had been growing in Mrs. Winstanley’s 
mind as she listened to these, to her, perfectly meaningless words, 
that Frederic—save as he had always hitherto appeared—must 
be labouring under an access of madness, and this new explana- 
tion of his conduct deprived her, for the moment, of the power 
of speech. 

«Tt will be the death of her,’ he rambled on, ‘and yet I can’t 
expect her to give it up, unless I can offer her something in 
exchange; and she is so surrounded—so beautiful—there are so 
many about her who have far more to offer her than I—that my 
only chance—my only one—lay in the money !’ 

“He paused, and his mother, still in the belief that he was 
under the spell of some hallucination, interposed in the soothing 
tone one would employ to a person who had lost their wits. 

“* You forget that I do not know of whom you are speaking.’ 

“ He lifted his bloodshot eyes to her face. 

“« Yes,’ he said, ‘I forget ; she makes me forget everything. I 
was speaking of Vel Vel.’ 

“<* Vel Vel!’ 


“ «Yes, Mademoiselle Vel Yel! You must have heard of her! 
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She is world famous!’ (The advertisement adjective coming in 
with a touch of the ludicrous.) 

“Vel Vel! that infamous mountebank! What has she 

“Do not call her names!’ cried the miserable boy, flaming up 
into a momentary fury, then sinking down on the floor again in 
his first attitude. 

“«Yes, yes, call her what you like! she has made a murderer 
of me! I do not care for anything but her in earth or heaven, or 
the hell where she is driving me as fast as she can. For the last 
two days I have not known what I was doing—ever since I got a 
letter from her telling me that unless I would immediately make 
some considerable settlement on her, she must break with me 
definitively. Since then I have not been in my right senses! I 
have had only one idea, to get out of my misery, to put an end to 
myself. I had made up mind to blow my brains out, when I 
heard you telling Armitage about the rents; where you kept the 
money ; where you put the key 

“« Armitage!’ repeated she, with a flash of something that had 
almost the complexion of hope. ‘It was his idea then? it was he 
who put it into your head ?’ 

“Her son shook his head. 

“** No, no, good God, no! He knew about her! that was why 
I had him here! He was the one person to whom I could talk 
about her; but as to this—to this——’ 

“His voice died off in a groan. There was silence again. He 
had staggered up to his feet, and, as when she had first come 
upon him, they stood looking each other in the eyes. She pro- 
bably at that moment felt nothing at all. The first blow dealt 
her in the discovery of Frederic’s identity with her assailant had 
been so stunning as to procure her immunity from any after one. 
She was the first to speak. 

“<¢Tf you have no further need for these to-night,’ she said, 
taking up the revolver and the mask from the table, ‘I will, with 
your permission, carry them away with me.’ 

“She turned to the door as she spoke, and after relighting her 
extinguished candle with a hand that did not shake, passed out 
into the passage, and so back into her bedroom. She must have 
swooned on getting back there, though not before she had had 
time to lock the evidence of her son’s crime into her bureau, for 
her maid on coming to call her as usual at seven o’clock, found 
her stretched insensible on the carpet. The woman—an old 
servant—knowing her mistress’s dislike of any fuss about her 
own health, lifted her on to the sofa, and without calling in any- 
one’s assistance, restored her to life after awhile by the usual 
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methods, methods which in her case had never before been 
needed. Her extreme anxiety on regaining consciousness that 
no one should be made acquainted with her unwonted seizure, 
proved to the judicious lady’s-maid how right she had been in her 
estimate of her mistress’s wishes, and being gifted with the power 
of holding her tongue, it was not till many, many years afterwards, 
when the whole tale had become public property, that she threw 
her little tribute of light on this dark story. 

“Mrs. Winstanley was rather late for breakfast on that par- 
ticular morning, as I have already said, and did not seem to see 
much point in her favourite Browne’s mild pleasantry about the 
burglar. Beyond this, no change was perceptible in her. After- 
wards, indeed, it was remembered that her correspondence during 
the succeeding day seemed heavier than usual, that she received 
and sent a large number of telegrams, and that one day she took 
a solitary trip to London, of which she gave no explanation. On 
the day after the party broke up she sent for Frederic, to whom 
she had since the night of his attempt addressed just so much 
conversation as was necessary to avoid exciting the suspicion of 
the company. 

“ She was sitting in an armchair in her sanctum as he entered, 
sitting very upright, and she began to speak at once, as if it were 
a prepared lesson that she was uttering. 

“<«T had a nightmare a few nights ago,’ she said, ‘a nightmare 
dream. I need not, I think, repeat it to you, and as one’s dreams 
are extremely uninteresting to one’s acquaintances I shall not 
make it public.’ 

“He was about to precipitate himself at her feet, when she 
waved him off with a gesture of repulsion. 

“You will perhaps not be surprised to hear that I do not wish 
to have that dream repeated. I have taken your passage to 
Australia in the steamship Swallow, which sails from South- 
ampton on the 14th of this month. I have engaged a young man 
to accompany you as travelling tutor, and I have written to Oxford 
to the master, to tell him that I wish your name taken off the 
college books.’ 

“She had said all this in a perfectly level, unemotional voice, 
and without looking at him. 

“<«T have made arrangements with my bankers to pay a 
certain sum into the hands of an Australian bank, out of which a 
weekly allowance will be made you for as long as you choose to 
remain in the colony, but which will cease the instant that you 
set foot in Europe, leaving you to support yourself by whatever 
means approve themselves to you. I should, however, hardly 
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recommend you to pursue the trade in which you lately made an 
essay, as you promise to be but a bungler. Your travelling com- 
panion is to arrive to-night, and you set off to-morrow morning 
under his escort. I need not detain you any longer.’ 

“‘She motioned him to the door as she spoke, and he, too cowed 
and conscience-stricken to get out even one prayer for forgiveness, 
slunk out like a whipped hound. They never saw each other 
again. 

“We were all rather surprised when we heard that Frederic 
Winstanley had cut short by one half his Oxford career in order 
to make a trip round the world—such jaunts being a good deal 
less common thirty years ago than now. We had almost forgotten 
to notice how much that trip had prolonged itself—he was, as I 
have said, a colourless fellow, as we thought—when our memory 
of him was revived with a vengeance by an announcement in the 
papers of the marriage at Sydney, New South Wales, of Mr. 
Frederic Winstanley, son and heir of Mrs. Winstanley of Hall, 
—shire, to Miss Araminta B. Perkins (better known as 
Mademoiselle Vel Vel, the world-famous trapeze artiste). The 
whole neighbourhood was thunderstruck—marriages of the ad- 
venturous type were less numerous than now. And some among 
us—I was not one—hastened to call on Mrs. Winstanley, to see 
how she took it. But they did not get much ‘change’ out of her, 
as the phrase goes. She had by that time married both her 
daughters well, and Randal was in India, so that it was natural 
she should live a more retired life than while she had her children 
round her. But she still gave shooting parties, even up to the 
end of her life; only it was noticed that she discontinued her 
rent day festivities, though she still collected her own rents. 
She kept up very friendly relations with her neighbours, and 
there was never a word spoken or heard against her until after 
her death, when the contents of her will became known, and there 
was one cry of indignation at its injustice. 

“She lived to be an old woman, and only on her death-bed 
revealed to her younger son the tragedy of her life, a revelation 
made necessary by his brotherly remonstrance with her upon her 
intended disposition of her estate.” 

“Then how did it come to light? Surely he—Frederic——” 

“T am getting to that. Her property was entirely in her own 
power with one exception, which I will mention; and at her death 
it was found that after making a handsome provision for her 
daughters, she had left the whole of it to her younger son Randal. 
The name of Frederic was no more mentioned than if he had 
never existed. The one exception to her power of disposal was 
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the house you have seen with an acre or two of garden, which, by 
some singular legal accident, had been omitted when the entail 
was cut off. And into possession of it—and it only—Frederic 
came at his mother’s death. It was, of course, absolutely useless 
to him. Being entailed, he could not sell it, and who would take 
a place of that stamp without a foot of land or a head of game? 
Randal, as I told you, lets the shooting every year. There 
was, on this fact being made known, a very strong revulsion of 
feeling in favour of the excluded son. People forgave him even 
his disgraceful marriage. After all it was honourable of him in a 
way to marry his acrobat. He might have done much worse, and 
escaped quite unpunished. If he had returned to\England and this 
county at that time he would have received quite an ovation, but 
he never came.” 

“Then how did the story leak out?” 

“Tt appeared after his death, which occurred in Australia three 
years ago, that during all the years of his colonial life he had 
been steadily going from bad to worse. Both he and his Vel Vel 
took to drinking. He was never in actual want, because since he 
adhered to the letter of the agreement and did not return to 
Europe, his mother was too honourable to discontinue his weekly 
allowance, even upon his marriage. But he fell into the hands of 
low associates, to one of whom, in a fit of maudlin penitence not 
long before his death, he confided the story. The scoundrel 
wrote it down in all its details, made him sign it, and no sooner 
was the breath out of his body than he flew over here with it in 
his valise, in the hope of extorting hush-money from Frederic’s 
relatives. But Randal, very sensibly, I think, refused to pay 
him a penny; so to vent his spite he had the narrative type- 
written, and circulated it among the servants and tradesmen, and 
so it reached the masters; and that is how the whole thing got 
out.” 

“And so that fine old lady’s reticence went for nothing?” 

“For absolutely nothing. Well, at all events, the tale has 
beguiled a tedious hour. There is your railway-station straight 
ahead ; you can’t possibly miss it. I wish you a good evening.” 
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Ballade of the Schoolboy Squire. 





At school no rival he admits, 
His greatness none deny: 
A king, whom epoch-making hits 
To leg have lifted high: 
Yet here at home in late July, 
By one of Beauty’s queens, 
schold him smitten hip and thigh, 
This gallant in his teens. 


No lore scholastic benefits 
One whom the sirens ply, 
And where his fair Althea sits 
He humbly hovers nigh: 
Alert, attentive, awkward, shy, 
Beside her chair he leans, 
Prepared for her to live and die, 
This gallant in his teens. 


But, August fled, the path he quits 
Where primrose garlands lie, 

And gathers up his fifth-form wits 
So sadly knocked awry: 

More than homesick, he knows not why, 
He finds in prosier scenes 

The classics more than usual dry, 
This gallant in his teens. 


Envoy. 


Lady, he'll fathom by-and-by 
What this strange fever means— 
Spare him the tribute of a sigh, 
This gallant in his teens. 


ALFRED COCHRANE, 
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Che Writings of Soseph Glanvill, 


Amonast the earliest individuals who accepted candidly and 
welcomed ardently the experimental philosophy of Bacon, not the 
least interesting personality is that of the ingenious divine, Dr. 
Joseph Glanvill, whose writings, filled with profound thought and 
daring conjecture, have fallen nowadays into undeserved oblivion. 
By the majority, perhaps, Glanvill is chiefly remembered, if 
remembered at all, by his curious treatise on witchcraft, entitled 
‘Saducismus Triumphatus, which has lost him probably in 
genuine fame all that it has gained him in notoriety from the 
students of English literature. That this work should have 
contributed by its superstitious tendencies to eclipse the reputa- 
tion of its author for insight and sagacity, is, I think, more 
regretable than surprising. 

When Glanvill gravely records how an evil spirit appeared in 
the form of a bright-coloured fly, and proceeded to feed leisurely 
on the head of his victim, or how a huntsman pursuing a hare was 
baffled of his quarry by its sudden transformation into an elderly 
matron of his acquaintance, it is natural at first to be somewhat 
sceptical as to the mental capacity of the professed votary of 
science who informs us of such occurrences. 

A little consideration, however, ought to convince us of the 
injustice of such a reflection. Could we place suddenly a modern 
scientist in the age and amid the surroundings of Glanvill, it is 
not, I think, at all certain that with a similar experience he would 
be preserved, on this subject, from a similar attitude. It is 
possible that he would regard it as no more unreasonable to credit 
a phenomenon like witchcraft, for which there was so much 
apparent evidence, than to adhere, as he frequently does now, to 
a pure theory like spontaneous generation for which there is none 
at all. Seeing also that the “Black Art” has still its believers 
(I am told, also, its adepts), and that in this so-called practical 
era there survives, and even grows, a considerable belief in super- 
natural phenomena, it would be unreasonable surely to allow 
Glanvill’s attitude on this topic to debar us altogether from the 
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pleasure and the profit to be derived from his acquaintance. To 
exhibit briefly the wider and more enduring qualities of his 
intellect by a description of his principal works, and of his 
most characteristic methods of thought, is the object of this 
article. 

I had better first, however, place before the reader the record, 
uneventful enough, and unruffled save by the storms of literary 
controversy, of our author's brief and honourable career. He was 
born at Plymouth in 1636, and proceeded in due course to Exeter 
College, Oxford. His first appointment was that {of chaplain, 
unordained, to Francis Rous, one of Oliver Cromwell’s lords, and 
Provost of Eton. On the death of his patron, which occurred 
soon afterwards, Glanvill returned to Oxford, where he continued 
for a time, a zealous republican. After the Restoration, however, 
he became convinced of his mistaken notions, and published the 
‘Vanity of Dogmatising,’ which gained him a fellowship of the 
Royal Society, then recently inaugurated. 

In 1662, having meanwhile taken orders, he was presented, by 
the favour of Sir T. Thynne, to the vicarage of Frome, Selwood, 
Somerset, to which was added a few years later the rectory of 
the great church in Bath, St. Peter and St. Paul. In 1672 he 
exchanged his Somersetshire living for another in the same 
county, and was appointed about the same time Chaplain in 
Ordinary to Charles IT. 

His last preferment took place in 1678, when by the interest of 
his wife’s relations he was made a Prebendary of Worcester. 

Two years later he died, in the forty-fourth year of his age. 
Anthony A. Wood, the celebrated antiquary, describes Glanvill’s 
character in the following words :— 


“He was a man of more than ordinary parts, of a quick, warm, and 
spruce fancy, and was more lucky (at least in his own judgment), in his 
first hints and thoughts of things, than in his after notions, examined and 
digested by longer and more mature deliberation.” 


Another of his contemporaries tells us that “his soul seemed 
spun of a finer thread than those of other mortals, and things 
looked with another face when passed through the quickened fire 
of his laboratory.” 

Glanvill’s character, as exhibited in his writings, is a curious 
compound of imagination and common sense. The deep vein of 
mysticism and piety which penetrated his mental structure is 
reflected often in a very beautiful and radiant manner amid the 
darker elements of his controversial style, and served admirably 
to temper the materialism into which he might otherwise have 
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drifted, in the pursuit of his favourite studies. And this fact, 
which makes him profoundly interesting to the psychologist, is 
also from a higher standpoint his chief claim to the attention and 
admiration of his posterity. He shines forth as a bright and 
vigorous example to those persons, in any age, who, whilst accept- 
ing candidly the latest and most elaborate discoveries of experi- 
mental science, are desirous nevertheless of maintaining their 
instinctive allegiance to the simplest and most authoritative 
precepts of an ancient creed. A fervent admirer of Descartes, he 
imitated the methods of his master in demonstrating the com- 
patibility of theology with an exact science of the material 
universe. He did not, however, like that great philosopher, 
contract the interference of the Deity to the operation of a single 
principle, nor push back the spiritual activities to the remotest 
confines of the kingdom of matter. He opened, on the contrary, 
a vista of the unseen from the most familiar standpoints of human 
observation, and peopled the precincts of existence with those 
mysterious agencies which, accredited in the legends of medizval 
Christianity, were not, as he thought, inconsistent with the most 
practical conclusions of science. Neither did Glanvill follow the 
example of Descartes in attempting himself to systematise the 
entire phenomena of physical existence. He contented himself 
with such scraps of scientific demonstration as were necessary to 
support his philosophic and theological contentions. Whereas, 
too, the Cartesian philosophy appears to evolve the existence of 
God out of the scientific conclusions which constitute its theory 
of mankind, Glanvill attempted, after the manner of Drummond 
in our own day, to reconcile science with his preconceived notions 
of God. His most important contribution to philosophy is, 
perhaps, his ‘ Scepsis Scientifica; or, The Vanity of Dogmatising,’ 
an amplification of the treatise which, as already mentioned, 
introduced him to the ranks of the Royal Society. 

Hallam, referring to this book in his history of literature, 
remarks that there are few works which more deserve reprinting ; 
and most of those who still care to make its acquaintance will 
probably confirm the opinion. ‘The treatise contains an elaborate 
attack on the deductive method, so called, of philosophy, and upon 
Aristotle as its prime exponent. The imperfection of the human 
intellect is accordingly insisted upon in a manner and with a 


literary force which the following quotations will serve partially 
to portray : 


“The dogmatist knows not how to stir his finger. Our eyes that see 
other things see not themselves, and the foundations of knowledge are 
themselves unknown. That the soul is the sole percipient which alone 
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hath animadversion and sense properly so called, and that the body is only 
the receiver and conveyer of corporal impressions, is as certain as 
philosophy can make it; and this is a truth that shines so clear in the 
eyes of all considering men, that to go about industriously to prove it, is to 
light a candle to seek the sun.” “ Nature, that was veiled to Aristotle, hath 
not yet uncovered in the two thousand years.” (Uncovered, that is, the 
inmost springs of her actions.) “And the sly shadow steals away upon 
the dial, and we know no more than that ’tis gone.” 


One of the chief causes of dogmatism he refers to is the undue 
exercise of the imagination. This he seems to hold responsible 
for those extremes both of scepticism and superstition to which 
he was by inclination so strongly opposed. “To say reason 
opposes faith is to scandalise both; ’tis imagination is the rebel. 


Reason contradicts its impious suggestions.” Scepticism arises 
in his view from— 


“The precipitancy of our understanding, which leaps to get at truth, 
but is unable to perform the proper intellectual processes. Thus we often 
imagine feasible things to be impossible, because we leap from the effect to 
the remotest cause, and do not observe the connection, through the inter- 
position of more immediate causalities, which get at last from the extremes 
together without a miracle.” 


Superstition, on the other hand, is due to “a deplorable deceit 
of our imagination,” and “its impressing a strong persuasion of 
the truth of an opinion where there is no evidence to support it.” 

We find Glanvill referring in the most contemptuous manner to 
the vulgar credulity of the age, and remarking in this connection. 
“Neither can there happen a storm at this remove from remote 
antiquity, but the multitude will have the devil in it.” This 
goes far surely to prove that his belief in witchcraft was founded, 
in his own opinion at least, upon incontestable rational evidence. 

It is impossible in this article to give a due picture of the 
original thought and forcible expression with which the ‘ Scepsis 
Scientifica’’ so richly abounds. It exhibits, however, one curious 
and striking characteristic to which it is worth while to draw 
attention. Some of Glanvill’s references, in this treatise and 
others, to the phenomena of physical science, prove not only the 
wide range of his intellectual activity, but exhibit also a curious 
prescience in anticipating by pure speculation some of the actual 
discoveries reserved to our own time. He speaks of “ intercourse 
at distances by means of magnetic needles,” and remarks in 
another place that “to confer at the distance of the Indies by 
sympathetic conveyances may be as usual to future times as is 
a literary correspondence.” He appears to foreshadow dimly the 
modern theory of bacteria when he refers to the idea of “all 
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bodies having their peculiar animals,” the certainty of which he 
believes the improvements of microscopical observation will 
discover. ‘This occurs in the “Saducismus Triumphatus.” His 
reference in the same treatise to the wonderful cures of Greatrak, 
“the Irish stroker,” read curiously like a description of modern 
mesmeric and hypnotic phenomena. “I refer,” says the corre- 
spondent who writes to Glanvill on the subject, “all his virtue to 
his particular temper and complexion, and that he cures by a 
sanative contagion.” At the time when Glanvill wrote the 
‘Vanity of Dogmatising,’ the great astronomic heresy of Galileo 
with regard to the earth’s motion had not long been promulgated. 
Descartes, whilst not admitting the accuracy of Galileo’s des- 
cription, embodied himself something very similar in his theory 
of vortices. Neither did Glanvill openly countenance the new 
hypothesis, with which it is to be presumed he must have been 
well acquainted. But he refuses to believe the earth quiescent, 
“because general opinion or his senses say so.” In the same 
spirit he does not think fire is necessarily hot or snow white 
because they are so to our senses. This somewhat exaggerated 
attitude brings him rather near the boundaries of that theory of 
matter embodied later by Bishop Berkeley, and which ,Glanvill, 
on account of his spiritualistic tendencies, would have been not 
unlikely to regard with tolerance if not assent. 

Of these tendencies of Glanvill, as the Christian mystic, I shall 
have something to say later on. I will confine myself in the 
meanwhile to the philosophic view of his character, which appears 
also very favourably in another work, entitled ‘Philosophia Pia,’ 
in which he attempts further to prove the harmony between 
religion and science. Although in this treatise he denies that the 
study of nature is inimical to religion, he admits at the same time 
that it is no use talking to an atheist “about occult qualities.” 
And this remark contains a truth which is frequently lost sight 
of in the controversies of the learned in all ages. Science may 
support, but it can never prove religion; the reason being that 
science is necessarily incomplete, and cannot with every effort 
master the complicated processes which faith easily and automati- 
cally performs. 

“The truth is,” says Glanvill, “this world is a very Bedlam, 
and he that would cure madness must not attempt it by reasoning.” 
Enthusiasm, on the other hand, he regards as “a dreadful enemy 
to religion,” and his persistent hatred of superstition once more 
breaks forth in the following remark ; “ Superstition consists either 
in bestowing religious valuation on things in which there is no 
good, or in fearing those in which there is no hurt.” His bitter- 
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ness about religious enthusiasm may be referred, perhaps, parti- 
ally to the then recent excesses of Puritanism, against which he 
would naturally wish to protest with all the zeal of an orthodox 
convert. 

But even apart from this explanation, the remark is not, as 
might at first appear, a mere paradox; Glanvill by “enthusiasm ” 
means probably the misdirected energies of faith. And we may 
admit surely that as the reasoning faculties vary in the individual 
as to their extent and vigour, so may the faculties of faith, or 
unconscious reasoning, exhibit, according to the degree of their 
perfection in the possessor, either the serene activities of an 
enlightened piety or the excesses of a blind fanaticism. 

Let us pass now from Glanvill, the philosopher and sober 
logician, to Glanvill, the visionary and mystic. Let us step with 
him for a moment across the dim threshold of those mysterious 
regions beyond the physical horizon, on which he loved to exercise 
at times his fantastic surmises. We shall find that even upon 
this ethereal quest he refuses altogether to discard the weapons 
of logic and science with which he has hitherto done battle on the 
deserted plains of philosophy. That Glanvill himself was a pro- 
fessed spiritualist, in the modern sense of the word, there appears 
no proof in his writings. He nowhere refers to himself as the 
possessor of occult faculties. He introduces his theory rather 
in the guise of a rational hypothesis, which, confirmed by the 
suggestions of Oriental adepts, he is inclined to accredit as the 
most likely explanation of the undisclosed phenomena of existence, 
which can be reconciled with the published truths of Christianity, 
and is supported by philosophy and science. He is, in fact, like 
Swedenborg, a sort of esoteric Christian ; but although he talks 
occasionally with an air of inspiration, he contents himself as a 
rule with merely suggesting the inherent probability of his 
assertions. Glanvill’s spiritual philosophy is set forth chiefly in 
his ‘ Lux Orientalis, which exhibits a mixture of Buddhist, Pytha- 
gorean, and patriotic theories grafted on to biblical tradition and 
modified by independent conjecture. He begins by discussing the 
various theories, ancient and modern, as to the origin of the 
human soul. Later ages, he observes, seem divided between the 
rival hypothesis of “immediate creation” and “seminal tra- 
duction,” whilst Platonists, Chaldeans, Rabbins and other archaic 
philosophers favoured chiefly the notion of pre-existence. 

By “immediate creation” he means the formation of a fresh 
soul for every child that comes into the world; and this theory 
he regards as inconsistent with Divine goodness, since it implies 
that the soul is deliberately endowed at its birth with a sinful 
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nature. For whence, he proceeds to ask, are derived the vicious 
instincts inherent in humanity? “Some say ’tis the body; but 
how can the body-matter translate inclination into a quite 
different nature? Matter can do nothing but by motion; and 
what relation has motion to a moral contagion?” This argument 
seems rather vitiated to modern ears by its antagonism to the 
undoubted truths of heredity. In the light of modern knowledge, 
however, Glanvill would possibly have tempered his contention by 
inquiring why the soul is born with the fatal faculty of submission 
to the instinctive depravities derived partly from human evolution. 
The curious theory of traduction, the notion, 7.e., that we inherit 
a soul from our parents, he also regards as unlikely, for reasons 
which it is not worth while to recapitulate, but which are some of 
them very suggestive and ingenious. They contain, however, one 
phrase which bears quotation. ‘Sense teacheth us no general 
propositions, but affords only singulars for induction.” We are 
thus brought by a process of exhaustion to the doctrine of pre- 
existence, which represents Glanvill’s own opinion, and is the 
foundation on which he raises his theory of the spiritual evolu- 
tion of mankind. Pre-existence, he affirms, answers exactly to 
the phenomena of our present nature. The reason why we take 
to particular pursuits and cherish specific aspirations is to be 
ascribed to the experience of our souls in a former existence. The 
existence and the consciousness of sin are to be attributed to our 
gradual devolution from a higher spiritual sphere. Adam was 
himself, probably, in the opinion of Glanvill, a fallen angel who 
was given another chance of development on the material plane, 
which resulted, however, in a still further degradation. The 
souls of men were originally the denizens of a pure and ethereal 
realm amid the stars, whose exact location he proceeds as follows 
to describe :— 

“Those immense tracts of pure and quiet ether, that are above 
Saturn, are the joyous place of our ancient celestial abode.” 

We were the possessors at first, he declares, of pure and 
ethereal bodies, since without a body of some description the soul 
is unable to act. The reason for our ultimate lapse from so 
sublime and beatific an existence is to be found in the peculiar 
tripartite composition of the soul itself. The soul, he tells us, is 
made up of three distinct qualities— 

1. Spiritual-intellectual. 

2. Sensitive. 

3. Plastic. 

The latter are the unconscious motive powers which direct 
the material particles of which the body is composed, and bear a 
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striking analogy to the functions of the “Linga Sharira” or 
“ Astral body,” with which we are made acquainted in the modern 
revelations of occult theosophy. But Glanvill holds it as an 
axiom that these qualities cannot all be exercised to the full 
simultaneously, and that the undue activity of one leads neces- 
sarily to the remission of another. Thus constituted, the soul, 
even in its pristine ethereal abode, contains the elements of an 
ultimate catastrophe. 


“We were not immutably happy, for our highest perfections and faculties 
being finite, may after long exercise abate and remit in their operations, 
and Adam inay fall asleep. In which time of remission of the higher 
powers, the lower, which were before taken up in high services, are some- 
what more released to follow their own natures. Thus is Eve brought forth 
while Adam sleepeth.” 


The result, however, to the ethereal soul is not at first a relapse 
into actual sin. It passes first into the “aerial state” “still in 
the best and purest regions of the air.” Some souls in this condi- 
tion are able to recover after a time their ethereal perfection, and 
with the renewed activity of their highest faculties to ascend once 
more to their former sublime abode. Others by over-indulgence 
and disobedience descend still lower in the scale of existence. The 
plastic powers have become too fully developed to animate any 
longer an aerial body, and the soul is thus at last fully prepared 
for its enshrinement in a material casket. But as the number of 
souls in this condition is always greater than the number of 
human bodies prepared for their reception, many lie in a state of 
temporary inactivity, until summoned at last in their turn to 
descend to the ordeal of an earthly existence. This inactive con- 
dition is, he believes (I suppose only for a time), the fate of infants 
cut off by a premature death. The souls of the pious after death 
proceed in most cases at first to an aerial, rather than an ethereal, 
habitation, since for the latter they are not as yet fully qualified. 
The bourne of the wicked is a noisome hell in the hidden cavities 
of the globe, “ where their senses are punished with darkness, 
stench, and horror.” For the most abandoned of all a fate still 
worse is prepared, and theirs it is to experience the tortures “ of 
the most intolerable hell—the abyss of fire.” This fire will 
gradually spread, and after devouring the lost spirits, will break 
at last through the upper crust of the globe, which may possibly 
be whirled away into space in the aspect of a fiery comet. But 
he seems, on the whole, inclined to believe that the fire will be 
only partial in its operations, and that when its work of destruc- 
tion is accomplished, there will be a general resuscitation of the 
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globe and a new birth of humanity. The new generation of men 
will be created directly out of matter of angelic souls, and not 
derived as before from a single prototype or Adam. Such, then, 
according to Glanvill, is the past history and the future destiny 
of the human soul. 

He supplements the hypothesis by some hints as to the part 
played in the drama of mundane existence by the mysterious 
spiritual agencies which pervade the kingdoms of the air, and 
penetrate at times into the denser environment of matter. When 
we cannot account for anything by “the laws of mechanics or of 
spiritual congruities,” it is to the interference, he tells us, of these 
invisible ministers that we must attribute the phenomenon. That 
the reign of law universal on the material plane extends also to 
the spiritual world, he is, like Professor Drummond, strongly 
inclined to believe. ‘’Tis very probable,” he says, “ that spirits 
are conveyed to their proper states and residence as naturally as 
the fire mounts or a stone descends.” There is in the ‘Saducismus 
Triumphatus’ a further description of the spirits, favourable and 
fell, who superintend and influence occasionally the actions of 
mankind. Their appearance is comparatively rare, because, as he 
explains, the good spirits are unsuited “to the noisome steams 
and poisonous reeks of this dunghill earth,” and because bad 
spirits, “like owls and bats, cannot endure the bright beams of 
day.” Glanvill supports the singular theory, so amusingly 
travestied by Dr. Johnson, that spirits good and bad bear often 
the same relation to human souls that we bear to the beasts. 
The devils especially “have their human souls to play with, as 
we have slaves or what we catch in hunting.” The angels, on 
the other hand, have no personal object in reducing us to 
slavery, though they too “may sometimes manage us as we 
manage the lower animals.” 

The scientific axiom which Glanvill employs for the support of 
his belief in these invisible beings is one which in its general 
aspect, if not of course in its immediate application, should com- 
mand the warm assent of our modern physicists. ‘ Nature,” he 
contends, “useth not to make precipitous leaps from one thing to 
another, but usually proceeds by orderly slips and gradations.” 
If, therefore, no intermediary spirits were in existence, Nature 
would be exhibited as taking “a mighty jump,” utterly inconsis- 
tent with her ordinary procedure. To pass at one bound from the 
mystical to the material, from the heavens to the earth, was no 
uncommon experience apparently of the extraordinary intellect I 
am endeavouring to depict. And in a book entitled ‘Plus Ultra,’ 
we find accordingly the imaginative writer of the ‘ Lux Orientalis ’ 
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transformed suddenly into the sober demonstrator of applied 
science. To show the marvellous range of Glanvill’s information, 
it will suffice to say that this work contains, ¢nter alia, a careful 
and lucid sketch of the history and then present condition of 
chemistry, anatomy, mathematics, astronomy, optics, and 
geography. To this is added a description of the microscope, 
telescope, thermometer, barometer, and air-pump, and an 
appreciative account of the scientific achievements of Boyle. 
Attention is also drawn to the immense advantages enjoyed by 
Glanvill’s contemporaries, owing to scientific discoveries, over the 
philosophers of antiquity, and a contemptuous reference is made 
to the utterances and methods of the “national school,” or Aristo- 
telian pedants. Glanvill manifests once more his hatred of super- 
stition by referring complacently to the emancipation of science 
from the old beliefs in “chrysopoetick powers,” “ Rosicrucian 
vapours,” “ magical charms,” and other characteristics of defunct 
alchemy. The progressive character of his intellect appears 
also in his proposal that mathematics and natural history should 
be mingled at the universities with the philosophical studies 
which monopolised at that time the attention of the students. 

There is still one further aspect of Glanvill’s character to which 
it remains for me now very briefly to draw attention. Of the 
philosopher, the disciple of physical science, the speculator in 
occult theosophy, I have already given a cursory description. 
But he was also, it must not be forgotten, a dignitary of the 
Church of England, and a preacher of orthodox Christianity. How 
he contrived to fill this réle may be gathered partially from a 
perusal of the ‘Sermons and Discourses,’ edited after his death by 
Dr. Anthony Herneck. Glanvill appears in these as a divine, 
wedded indeed to ecclesiastical traditions, and to the prevailing 
High Church notions, but animated also by a sincere and noble 
tolerance of honest error and dissent. 

It will suffice to say, further, that the sermons are marked 
besides by the considerable argumentative and oratorical ability 
which we should expect from a man of his thoughtfulness and 
fervour. Those who have followed me thus far in my description 
of Glanvill’s writings, and of the methods of his philosophy, will, 
I trust, have become convinced that his was one of the most 
curious, if not one of the ablest, intellects which the seven- 
teenth century produced. That rare mental balance which 
enables its possessor to follow in loving detail the most minute 
investigations of the materialist, whilst contemplating at the same 
time, with a calm and steadfast gaze, the widest and most sublime 
aspirations of the mystic, was his surely in an eminent degree. 
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The clear, strong eye of faith never flinched for a moment in the 
dazzling glare of science. He faced it, on the contrary, with 
unfaltering and ardent delight; on the alert always to gather from 
the physical certainties which it illumined a confirmation of those 
i ethereal possibilities which his own experience has by this time 
if either affirmed or rejected. 


























Out of Dloom. 


Lire is not all June and roses, 
Not all youth and gathering posies, 
Autumn comes and comes the rain, 
When we look for flowers in vain; 
Nought of June the eye perceives, 
Save a heap of withered leaves, 
Save a vine unlovely, bare, 

Once luxuriant and fair, 

Now the sport of rain and wind 
Which its tendrils all unbind; 
Sadly waving to and fro, 

Like the ghost of long ago. 


Say, shall June return once more, 
Roses blossom as of yore, 

Once again the woodbine sweet 
O’er my casement window meet? 
Yes, June comes to earth again, 
But no second June have men; 
Withered hearts bear nv more roses, 
Weary hands cull no more posies; 
Nought of Summer can they win 
Who have Summer lost within ; 
Hearts which own Immortal birth, 
May not blossom twice on earth! 


CiaupiA Frances HEernaMAN. 


Hurst of fursteote. 


We were at Eton together, and afterwards at Christchurch, and 
I always got on very well with him; but somehow he was a man 
about whom none of the other men cared very much. There was 
always something strange and secret about him; even at Eton he 
liked grubbing among books and trying chemical experiments, 
better than cricket or the boats. That sort of thing would make 
any boy unpopular. At Oxford, it wasn’t merely his studious 
ways and his love of science that went against him ; it wasa certain 
way he had of gazing at us through narrowing lids, as though 
he were looking at us more from the outside than any human 
being has a right to look at another, and a bored air of belonging 
to another and a higher race, whenever we talked the ordinary 
chatter about athletics and the Schools. 

A certain paper on “ Black Magic,” which he read to the Essay 
Society, filled to overflowing the cup of his College’s contempt for 
him. I suppose no man was ever so much disliked for so little 
cause. 

When we went down I noticed—for I knew his people at home— 
that the sentiment of dislike which he excited in most men was 
curiously in contrast to the emotions which he inspired in women. 
They all liked him, listened to him with rapt attention, talked 
of him with undisguised enthusiasm. I watched their strange 
infatuation with calmness for several years, but the day came 
when he met Kate Danvers, and then I was not calm any more. 
She behaved like all the rest of the women, and to her, quite 
suddenly, Hurst threw the handkerchief. He was not Hurst of 
Hurstcote then, but his family was good, and his means not des- 
picable, so he and she were conditionally engaged. People said 
it was a poor match for the beauty of the county ; and her people, 
I know, hoped she would think better of it. As for me—well, 
this is not the story of my life, but of his. I need only say that 
I thought him a lucky man. 

I went to town to complete the studies that were to make me 
M.D.; Hurst went abroad, to Paris or Leipzig or somewhere, 
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to study hypnotism, and to prepare notes for his book on “ Black 
Magic.” This came out in the autumn, and had a strange’ and 
brilliant success. Hurst became famous, famous as men do 
become nowadays. His writings were asked for by all the big 
periodicals. His future seemed assured. Inthe spring they were 
married ; I was not present at the wedding. The practice my 
father had bought for me in London claimed all my time. 

It was more than a year after their marriage that I had a letter 
from Hurst. 

“Congratulate me,oldman! Crowds of uncles and cousins have 
died, and I am Hurst of Hurstcote, which God wot I never 
thought to be. The place is all to pieces, but we can’t live any- 
where else. If you can get away about September, come down 
and see us. We shall be installed. I have everything now that 
T ever longed for—Hurstcote—cradle of our race—and all that, 
the only woman in the world for my wife, and——but that’s 
enough for any man, surely—Joun Hurst or Hursrcore.” 

Of course I knew Hurstcote. Who doesn’t? Hurstcote, which 
seventy years ago was one of the most perfect, as well as the finest, 
brick Tudor mansions in England. The Hurst who lived there 
seventy years ago noticed one day that his chimneys smoked, and 
called in a Hastings architect. ‘ Your chimneys,” said the local 
man, “are beyond me, but with the timbers and lead of your castle 
I can build you a snug little house in the corner of your Park, 
much more suitable for a residence than this old brick building.” 
So they gutted Hurstcote, and built the new house, and faced it with 
stucco. All of which things you will find written in the Guide to. 
Sussex. Hurstcote, when I had seen it, had been the merest shell. 
How would Hurst make it habitable? Even if he had inherited 
much money with the castle, and intended to restore the building, 
that would be a work of years, not months. What would he do? 

In September I went to see. 

Hurst met me at Pevensey Station. 

“ Let’s walk up,” he said; “‘ there’s a cart to bring your traps. 
Eh! but it’s good to see you again, Bernard.” 

It was good to see him again. And to see him so changed. 
And so changed for good too. He was much stouter, and no 
longer wore the untidy ill-fitting clothes of the old days. He 
was rather smartly got up in grey stockings and knee-breeches, 
and wore a velvet shootirg-jacket. But the most noteworthy 
change was in his face ; it bore no more the eager, inquiring, half- 
scornful, half-tolerant look that had won him such ill-will at 
Oxford. His face now was the face of a man completely at peace 
with himself and with the world. 
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“How well you look!” I said, as we walked along the level 
winding road through the still marshes. 

“How much better you mean!” he laughed. “I know it. 
Bernard, you'll hardly believe it, but I am on the way to be a 
popular man!” 

He had not lost his old knack of reading one’s thoughts. 

“Don’t trouble yourself to find the polite answer to that,” he 
hastened to add. “No one knows as well as I how unpopular I 
was—and no one knows so well why,” he added in a very low 
voice. ‘ However,” he went on gaily, “ unpopularity is a thing of 
the past. The folk hereabout call on us, and condole with us on our 
hutch. A thing of the past, as I said—but what a past it was, eh ! 
You’re the only man who ever liked me. You don’t know what 
that’s been to me many a dark day and night. When the others 
were—you know—it was like a hand holding mine, to think of 
you. I’ve always thought I was sure of one soul in the world to 
stand by me.” 

“Yes,” I said—“ Yes.” 

He flung his arm over my shoulder with a frank, boyish 
gesture of affection quite foreign to his nature as I had known it. 

“And I know why you didn’t come to our wedding,” he went 
on—* but that’s all right now, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I said again, for indeed it was. There are brown eyes 
in the world, after all, as well as blue, and one pair of brown that 
meant Heaven to me as the blue had never done. 

“ That’s well,” Hurst answered, and we walked on in satisfied 
silence, till we passed across the furze-crowned ridge, and went 
down the hill to Hurstcote. it lies in the hollow, ringed round 
by its moat, its dark red walls showing the sky behind them; no 
welcoming sparkle of early litten candle, only the pale amber 
of the September evening shining through the gaunt unglazed 
windows. 

Three planks and a rough handrail had replaced the old draw- 
bridge. We passed across the moat, and Hurst pulled a knotted 
rope that hung beside the great iron-bound door. A bell clanged 
loudly inside. In the moment we spent there, waiting, Hurst 
pushed back a brier that was trailing across the arch, and let it 
fall outside the handrail. 

“Nature is too much with us here,” he said, laughing. “The 
clematis spends its time tripping one up or clawing at one’s 
hair, and we are always expecting the ivy to force itself 
through the window and make an uninvited third at our dinner- 
table.” 


Then the great door of Hurstcote Castle swung back, and there 
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stood Kate, a thousand times sweeter and more beautiful than 
ever. I looked at her with momentary terror and dazzlement. 
She was a thousand times more beautiful than any woman with 
brown eyes could be. My heart almost stopped beating. ‘“ With 
life or death in the balance: Right!” To be beautiful is not the 
same thing as to be dear, thank God. I went forward and took 
her hand with a free heart. 

It was a pleasant fortnight I spent with them. They had had 
one tower completely repaired, and in its queer eight-sided rooms 
we lived, when we were not out among the marshes or by the 
blue sea at Pevensey. 

Mrs. Hurst had made the rooms quaintly charming by a medley 
of Liberty stuffs and Wardour Street furniture. The grassy space 
within the castle walls, with its underground passages, its crumb- 
ling heaps of masonry overgrown with lush creepers, was better 
than any garden. There we met the fresh morning; there we 
lounged through lazy noons. There the grey evenings found us. 

I have never seen any two married people so utterly, so un- 
disguisedly in love as these were. I, the third, had no embarrass- 
ment in so being—for their love had in it a completeness, a 
childish abandonment, to which the presence of a third—a friend 
—was no burden. A happiness, reflected from theirs, shone on 
me. The days went by, dreamlike, and brought the eve of my 
return to London and the commonplaces of life. 

We were sitting in the courtyard; Hurst had gone to the 
village to post some letters. A big moon was just showing over 
the battlements, when Mrs, Hurst shivered. 

“Tt’s late,” she said, “and cold; the summer is gone. Let us 
go in.” So we went in to the little warm room, where a wood fire 
flickered on a brick hearth, and a shaded lamp was already 
glowing softly. Here we sat on the cushioned seat in the open 
window, and looked out through the lozenge panes at the gold 
moon and the light of her making ghosts in the white mist that 
rose thick and heavy from the moat. 

“T am so sorry you are going,” she said, presently ; “ but you 
will come and skate on the moat with us at Christmas, won’t you ? 
We mean to have a medieval Christmas. You don’t know what 
that is? Neither do I: but John does. He is very, very 
wise.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “he used to know many things that most 
men don’t even dream of as possible to know.” 

She was silent a minute, and then shivered again. I picked up 
the shawl she had thrown down when we came in, and put it 
round her. 
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“Thank you! I think—don’t you—that there are some things 
one is not meant to know, and some things one is meant not to 
know. You see the distinction ?” 

“T suppose so—yes.” 

“Did it never frighten you, in the old days,” she went on, “ to 
see that John would never—was always——” 

“ But he has given all that up now?” 

“Oh yes, ever since our honeymoon. Do you know he used 
to mesmerise me. It was horrible. And that book of his——” 

“T didn’t know you believed in Black Magic.” 

“Oh, I don’t—not the least bit. I never was at all super- 
stitious, you know. But those things always frighten me just as 
much as if I believed in them. And besides—I think they’re 
wicked ; but John Ah, there he is! Let’s go and meet him.” 

His dark figure was outlined against the sky behind the hill. 
She wrapped the soft shawl more closely around her, and we went 
out in the moonlight to meet her husband. 

The next morning when I entered the room I found that it 
lacked its chief ornament. The sparkling white and silver break- 
fast accessories were there, but for the deft white hands and 
kindly welcoming blue eyes of my hostess I looked in vain. At 
ten minutes past nine Hurst came in looking horribly worried, 
and more like his old self than I had ever expected to see him. 

“IT say, old man,” he said, hurriedly, “are you really set on 
going back to town to-day? Because Kate’s awfully queer—l 
can’t think what's wrong. I want you to see her after 
breakfast.” 

I reflected a minute. “I can stay if I send a wire,” I said. 

“T wish you would then,” Hurst said, wringing my hand and 
turning away ; “she’s been off her head most of the night, talking 
the most astounding nonsense. You must see her after breakfast. 
Will you pour out the coffee?” 

“T’ll see her now, if you like,’ I said, and he led me up the 
winding stair to the room at the top of the tower. 

I found her quite sensible, but very feverish. I wrote a 
prescription, and rode Hurst’s mare over to Eastbourne to get it 
made up. When I got back she was worse. It seemed to be a 
sort of aggravated marsh-fever. I reproached myself with having 
let her sit by the open window the night before. But I remem- 
bered with some satisfaction that I had told Hurst that the place 
was not quite healthy. I only wished I had insisted on it more 
strongly. 

For the first day or twoI thought it was merely a touch of 
marsh-fever, that would pass off with no worse consequence than a 
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little weakness; but on the third day I perceived that she would 
die. 

Hurst met me as I came from her bedside, stood aside on the 
narrow landing for me to pass, and followed me down into the 
little sitting-room, which, deprived for three days of her presence, 
already bore the air of a room long deserted. He came in after 
me and shut the door. 

“You're wrong,” he said abruptly, reading my thoughts as 
usual ; “she won’t die—she can’t die.” 

“She will,” I bluntly answered, for I am no believer in that 
worst refinement of torture known as ‘breaking bad news 
gently.’ “Send for any other man you choose. I'll consult with 
the whole College of Physicians if you like. But nothing short of 
a miracle can save her.” 

“ And you don’t believe in miracles,” he answered quietly. “I 
do, you see.” 

“My dear old fellow, don’t buoy yourself up with false hopes. 
I know my trade; I wish I could believe I didn’t! Go back to 
her now ; you have not very long to be together.” 

I wrung his hand; he returned the pressure, but said almost 
cheerfully— 

“ You know your trade, old man, but there are some things you 
don’t know. Mine, for instance—I mean my wife’s constitution. 
Now I know that thoroughly. And you mark my words—she 
won't die. You might as well say I was not long for this 
world.” 

“You,” I said with a touch of annoyance; “you're good for 
another thirty or forty years.” 

“Exactly so,” he rejoined quickly, “and so is she. Her life’s 
as good as mine; you'll see, she won't die.” 

At dusk on the next day she died. He was with her; he had 
not left her since he had told me that she would not die. He was 
sitting by her holding her hand. She had been unconscious for 
some time, when suddenly she dragged her hand from his, raised 
herself in bed, and cried out in a tone of acutest anguish— 

“John! John! Let mego! For God’s sake let me go!” 

Then she fell back dead. 

He would not understand—would not believe; he still sat by 
her, holding her hand, and calling on her by every name that love 
could teach him. I began to fear for his brain. He would not 
leave her, so by-and-by I brought him a cup of coffee in which I 
had mixed a strong opiate. In about an hour I went back and 
found him fast asleep with his face on the pillow close by the face 
of his dead wife. The gardener and I carried him down to my 
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bedroom, and I sent for a woman from the village. He slept for 
twelve hours. When he awoke his first words were— 

“She is not dead! I must go to her!” 

I hoped that the sight of her, pale, and beautiful, and cold, 
with the white asters about her, and her white hands crossed on her 
breast, would convince him; but no. He looked at her and said— 

“Bernard, you're no fool; you know as well as I do that this is 
not death. Why treat it so? It is some form of catalepsy. If 
she should awake and find herself like this the shock might 
destroy her reason.” 

And, to the horror of the woman from the village, he flung the 
asters on to the floor, covered the body with blankets, and sent for 
hot water bottles. 

I was now quite convinced that his brain was affected, and I 
saw plainly enough that he would never consent to take the 
necessary steps for the funeral. 

I began to wonder whether I had not better send for another 
doctor, for I felt that I did not care to try the opiate again on 
my own responsibility, and something must be done about the 
funeral. 

I spent a day in considering the matter—a day spent by John 
Hurst beside his wife’s body. Then I made up my mind to try 
all my powers to bring him to reason, and to this end I went once 
more into the chamber of death. I found Hurst talking wildly, in 
low whispers. He seemed to be talking to someone who was not 
there. He did not know me, and suffered himself to be led away. 
He was, in fact, in the first stage of brain fever. I actually 
blessed his illness, because it opened a way out of the dilemma in 
which I found myself. I wired for a trained nurse from town, 
and for the local undertaker. In a week she was buried, and 
John Hurst still lay unconscious and unheeding; but I did not 
look forward to his first renewal of consciousness. 

Yet his first conscious words were not the inquiry I dreaded. 
He only asked whether he’d been ill long, and what had been the 
matter. When I had told him he just nodded and went off to 
sleep again. 

A few evenings later I found him excited and feverish, but quite 
himself, mentally. I said as much to him in answer to a question 
which he put to me— 

“There’s no brain disturbance now? I’m not mad or any- 
thing ?” 

“No, no, my dear fellow. Everything as it should be.” 

“ Then,” he answered slowly, “I must get up and go to her.” 

My worst fears were realised. 
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In moments of intense mental strain the truth sometimes over- 
powers all one’s better resolves. It sounds brutal, horrible. I 
don’t know what I meant to say ; what I said was— 

“You can’t; she’s buried.” 

He sprang up in bed, and I caught him by the shoulders. 

“Then it’s true!” he cried, ‘and I’m not mad. Oh, great God 
in heaven, let me go to her, let me go! It’s true! It’s true!” 

I held him fast, and spoke. 

“T am strong—you know that. You are weak and ill; you are 
quite in my power—we're old friends, and there’s nothing I 
wouldn’t do to serve you. Tell me what you mean; I will do any- 
thing you wish.” This I said to soothe him. 

“Let me go to her,” he said again. 

“Tell me all about it,” I repeated. ‘You are too ill to go to 
her. I will go, if you can collect yourself and tell me why. You 
could not walk five yards.” 

He looked at me doubtfully. 

“You'll help me? You won’t say I’m mad, and have me shut 
up? Youllhelpme?” |. 

“ Yes, yes—I swear it!” All the time I was wondering what 
I should do to keep him from his mad purpose. 

He lay back on his pillows, white and ghastly ; his thin features 
and sunken eyes showed hawklike above the rough growth of his 
four weeks’ beard. I took his hand. His pulse was rapid, and 
his lean fingers clenched themselves round mine. 

“ Look here,” he said, “ I don’t know—— There aren’t any words 
to tell you how true it is. I am not mad,I am not wandering. 
I am as sane as youare. Now listen, and if you've a human heart 
in you, you'll help me. When I married her I gave up hypnotism 
and all the old studies; she hated the whole business. But before 
I gave it up I hypnotised her, and when she was completely under 
my control I forbade her soul to leave its body till my time came 
to die.” 

I breathed more freely. Now I understood why he had said 
‘She cannot die.” 

“My dear old man,” I said gently, “dismiss these fancies, and 
face your grief boldly. You can’t control the great facts of life 
and death by hypnotism. She is dead ; she is dead, and her body 
lies in its place. But her soul is with God who gave it.” 

“No!” he cried, with such strength as the fever had left him. 
“No! no! Ever since I have been ill I have seen her, every day, 
every night, and always wringing her hands and moaning, ‘ Let 
me go, John—let me go.’ ” 

“Those were her last words, indeed,” I said; “it is natural 
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that they should haunt you. See, you bade her soul not leave 
her body. It has left it, for she is dead.” 

His answer came almost in a whisper, borne on the wings of a 
long breathless pause. 

“ She is dead, but her soul has not left her body.” 

I held his hand more closely, still debating what I should do. 

“She comes to me,” he went on; “she comes to me continually. 
She does not reproach, but she implores, ‘ Let me go, John, let me 
go!’ And I have no more power now; I cannot let her go, I 
cannot reach her; I can do nothing, nothing. Ah!” he cried, 
with a sudden sharp change of voice that thrilled through me to 
the ends of my fingers and feet: “ Ah, Kate, my life, I will come 
to you! No, no, you shan’t be left alone among the dead. I am 
coming, my sweet.” 

He reached his arms out towards the door with a look of 
longing and love, so really, so patently addressed to a sentient 
presence, that I turned sharply to see if, in truth, perhaps—— 
Nothing—of course--nothing. 

“She is dead,” I repeated stupidly. “I was obliged to bury 
her.” 

A shudder ran through him. 

“T must go and see for myself,” he said. 

Then I knew—all in a minute—what to do. 

“JT will go,” I said; “I will open her coffin, and if she is not 
—is not as other dead folk, I will bring her body back to this 
house.” 

“ Will you go now ?” he asked, with set lips. 

It was nigh on midnight. I looked into his eyes. 

“Yes, now,” I said, “but you must swear to lie still till I 
return.” 

“T swear it.” I saw I could trust him, and I went to wake the 
nurse. He called weakly after me, “ There’s a lanthorn in the 
tool-shed, and Bernard-——” 

“Yes, my poor old chap.” 

“There’s a screwdriver in the sideboard drawer.” 

I think until he said that I really meant to go. I am not 
accustomed to lie, even to mad people, and I think I meant it till 
then. 

He leaned on his elbow, and looked at me with wide eyes. 

“Think,” he said, “ what she must feel. Out of the body, and 
yet tied to it, all alone among the dead. Oh, make haste, make 
haste, for if lam not mad, and I have really fettered her soul, 
there is but one way!” 

“ And that is?” 
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“T must die too. Her soul can leave her body when I die.” 

I called the nurse, and left him. I went out, and across the 
wold to the church, but I did not go in. I carried the screw- 
driver and the lanthorn, lest he should send the nurse to see if I 
had taken them, I leaned on the churchyard wall, and thought 
of her. I had loved the woman, and I remembered it in that 
hour. 

As soon as I dared I went back to him—remember I believed 
him mad—and told the lie that I thought would give him most 
ease. 

“Well?” he said, eagerly, as I entered. 

I signed to the nurse to leave us. 

“There is no hope,’ I said. ‘ You will not see your wife again 
till you meet her in heaven.” 

I laid down the screwdriver and the lanthorn, and sat down 
by him. 

“You have seen her?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And there’s no doubt ?” 

‘No doubt.” 

“Then I am mad; but you're a good fellow, Bernard, and I'll 
never forget it in this world or the next.” 

He seemed calmer, and fell asleep with my hand in his. His 
last word was a “ Thank you,” that cut me like a knife. 

When I went into his room next morning he was gone. But 
on his pillow a letter lay, painfully scrawled in pencil, and 
addressed to me. 

“You lied. Perhaps you meant kindly. You didn’t under- 
stand. She is not dead. She has been with me again. Though 
her soul may not leave her body, thank God it can still speak to 
mine. That vault—it is worse than a mere grave, Good- 
bye.” 

I ran all the way to the church, and entered by the open door. 
The air was chill and dank after the crisp October sunlight. The 
stone that closed the vault of the Hursts of Hurstcote had been 
raised, and was lying beside the dark gaping hole in the chancel 
floor. The nurse, who had followed me, came in before I could 
shake off the horror that held me moveless. We both went down 
into the vault. Weak, exhausted by illness and sorrow, John 
Hurst had yet found strength to follow his love to the grave. I 
tell you he had crossed that wold alone, in the grey of the chill 
dawn ; alone he had raised the stone and gone down to her. He 
had opened her coffin, and he lay on the floor of the vault with his 
wife’s body in his arms. 
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He had been dead some hours. 

* * * * % 

The brown eyes filled with tears when I told my wife this 
story. 

“You were quite right, he was mad,” she said. “Poor things, 
poor lovers!” 

But sometimes when I wake in the grey morning, and between 
waking and sleeping, I think of all those things that I must shut 
out from my sleeping and my waking thoughts, I wonder was I 
right, or was he? Was he mad, or was I idiotically incredulous ? 
For—and it is this thing that haunts me—when I found them 
dead together in the vault, she had been buried five weeks. But 
the body that lay in John Hurst’s arms, among the mouldering 
coffins of the Hursts of Hurstcote, was perfect and beautiful as 
when first he clasped her in his arms, a bride, 
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Analogy. 


Sue is beautiful? Yes, I know! 
As fair as a wintry morn, 
When the sun dispels the snow 
And the huntsman winds his horn: 
Her hair like the golden light, 
Her eye like the early dew, 
Her lips as the berries bright 
On holly, or thorn, or yew; 
Her neck like a drift of snow 
That the heaven has softly laid, 
With the help of the winds that blow, 
On the side of a mountain glade. 


But I know that the snows will fade 

When the winter’s arm is weak, 
And the berries red were made 

For food for the starving beak, 
And the sun itself must go, 

When its power has dried the dew, 


She is beautiful? Yes, I know! 
But tell me—Is she true? 


G. A. H. R. 
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Che Passover Hagadah: Choughts and Suggestions. 


I wave a fondness for Charles Lamb, though he might never 
have admitted the possibility that he could return the sentiment. 
Am I not a Jew, and did not this kindly and, in some respects, 
inimitable humourist publicly avow that he “would not care to 
be in habits of familiar intercourse with any of that nation,” and 
express the belief that “centuries of injury, contempt, and hate 
on the one side—of cloaked revenge, dissimulation, and hate on 
the other, between our and their fathers, must and ought to affect 
the blood of the children”? These words were written nearly a 
hundred years ago, and many things have happened since then. 
The parliament and people of “this heaven-favoured country ” 
—to use the late Dr. Adler’s oft-repeated expression—have 
declared once for all that religion shall no longer constitute any 
serious disability ; and legal barriers being withdrawn, the social 
position of the Jews in all ranks of life has improved to such an 
extent that men like Lord Salisbury have cheerfully, and no 
doubt frankly, confessed that their former indifference or aversion 
was the result of want of personal knowledge. However this 
may be, I earnestly hope that Charles Lamb was wrong in his 
opinion, and that, could he have lived till now, he, too, would 
have seen cause to modify it. 

Assuming, then, that your readers, far from sharing this 
antipathy, would like to have some account of a famous Jewish 
ceremonial from one who has often borne his humble share in it, 
I propose to describe the “night of observation,” the Passover- 
eve service, as it is performed in England at this present day. 
This may be the more acceptable, as comparatively few Christians 
have ever taken part in it ; whether from the prohibition to the 
Jews, “ There shall no stranger eat thereof” (Exod. xii. 43), or 
from a reluctance on the part of Christians to ask their friends 
for an invitation, I cannot say ; but I can state for a fact that the 
presence of Christian visitors, though unusual, is at all events 
not unprecedented, 
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The Passover has at all periods been a most popular festival 
with Jews, and holds the same place with them as Christmas 
does with Christians. Renan (‘ Hist. du Peuple d’Israél,’ vol. i. 
ch. xiv.) has called attention to the profound impression which 
the exodus made on the literature of the Israelites; how their 
prophets were never tired of drawing inspiration from its inci- 
dents. This great episode in the history of Israel has even now 
lost little of its fascination, and its celebration must have had a 
powerfully dramatic effect in the dark days of persecution, when 
the Jews had little else to console them than the ever-fresh 
memory of their former splendour, and the never-abandoned hope 
of their future deliverance. Indeed, this special festival was in 
those terrible days attended by a peculiar danger. The notorious 
blood-accusation, even if latent for a while, was almost sure to 
burst into fury at this season. Christian boys were found mur- 
dered ; their bodies sometimes flung into the gardens of Jews, 
who were charged as a matter of course, according to the notion 
at that time almost universal, with sacrificing these children, on 
the ground that it was necessary for them to use Christian blood 
at their religious rites. 

Poor little William of Norwich in the twelfth, and Hugh 
of Lincoln in the thirteenth century, were victims of this 
convenient method of getting rid of one’s enemies, with the 
certainty on the part of the assassins that their sins would not 
find them out; because, if the month of March were chosen, 
and in most cases it was deliberately chosen, they needed not 
to fear suspicion. As a matter of fact, as Matthew of Paris 
reports, twenty-four Jews suffered death for the unfortunate boy 
Hugh. Both he and William were canonized, and are known 
respectively as St. Hugh of Lincoln and St. William of Norwich. 
With regard to York and the “ faithful cities” just mentioned, to 
whose stately cathedrals, those splendid triumphs of Christian 
art, Jews with their strong conservative instincts, as well as 
Christians, are devotedly attached, and would do all in their power 
to preserve, the words of the first Isaiah may be reversed: “It 
was full of judgment; righteousness lodged in it ; but now mur- 
derers” (i. 21). They are full of judgment now; the legalised 
murderers have vanished for ever more. It is pleasant to be able 
to state that Martin Luther ridiculed the blood-accusation, and it 
has seldom, if ever, been raised in a Protestant country, but only 
lingers now, @ ghastly relic of the Middle Ages, in regions where 
the Greek form of Christianity is in the ascendant. In 1247 
Pope Innocent IV. issued a Bull declaring that the general 
charge was false. “Histories make men wise,” said Francis 
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Bacon; but perhaps Charles Lamb did not study histories, for 
we find him writing with cruel thoughtlessness in this very 
century, more than five hundred years after Pope Innocent: 
“Old prejudices cling about me. I cannot shake off the story of 
Hugh of Lincoln!” Some of your readers may not be aware 
that among the eminent theologians and Hebrew scholars who 
have placed on record their conviction that there does not exist 
any passage in the whole of the rabbinical writings which could 
by the most ingenious perversity be tortured into a sanction of 
this horror, are the present and laie Bishops of Durham, Drs. 
Westcott and Lightfoot. 

It is still considered a sacred duty among all classes on the 
night of the fourteenth of Nizan, the first month of the eccle- 
siastical year, to tell the story of the departure from Egypt. 
The rabbis anticipating that an objection would be raised to the 
annual repetition, where there happened to be no children, of a 
history so well known, laid it down that “though we might be 
all wise men, men of understanding, aged, and learned in the 
law, it would still be incumbent upon us to relate the exodus from 
Egypt.” The book used for this purpose is the Hagadah (Nar- 
ration), of which the first edition printed in London is dated 
1709; the first edition, with an English translation, 1770. 
Neither of these works, by the way, is in the British Museum. 
Is is often illustrated with quaint old-fashioned woodcuts, 
admirably suited to the oddness of the narrative. This is written 
in the Chaldee dialect, except the numerous passages from Scrip- 
ture, which are in the original pure Hebrew. About eight o'clock 
in the evening the family and their friends, and Jewish servants 
where such are employed, assemble round a table on which the 
various symbols of the original institution are arranged. A 
shank-bone of a shoulder of lamb represents the paschal lamb, 
and an egg roasted hard signifies that the lamb was to be roasted 
whole (Exod. xii. 9). A small basin of salted water, in which a 
sprig of parsley is dipped by the host and given to each celebrant, 
is an emblem of the Red Sea; while pieces of horseradish, covered 
with a certain confection of almonds and apples (Matt. xxvi. 23 ; 
John xiii. 26), are a reminder—the former of the bitterness of 
our lives while in Egypt (Exod. xiv.), the latter of the bricks 
and mortar with which we wrought there. The wine used is 
either home-made, or a pure and absolutely unadulterated impor- 
tation, and supposed to be taken to the extent of four cups— 
nowadays sometimes minimised to four sips. These four draughts 
are intended to illustrate, however fancifully, the four different 
expressions all used in Exod. vi. 6,7: “I will bring you out... 
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I will rid you out of their bondage .. . I will redeem you... 
I will take you to me for a people.” The unleavened cakes of 
bread used during the whole of the eight days of Passover are 
called matsoth, and are made of wheaten flour; of a round form, 
about a foot in diameter, perforated all over, and so very thin 
that a pound’s weight contains about nine cakes. Many families 
distribute a few of these fragile cakes among their kind and 
affectionate but somewhat simple Christian neighbours, who 
treasure them as curiosities. 

On the occasion under discussion, however, the centre of the 
table is occupied by three cakes of the same diameter but of much 
greater thickness than the ordinary matsoth. ‘They represent 
the three orders into which the Jews are divided: the descend- 
ant of the cohanim, or priests, and still called cohen, or priest, 
whether now engaged in religious functions or not; the Levite ; 
and the Israelite, simpliciter dictus. By an appareutly ingenious, 
but, on a closer examination, a forced and untenable use of 
Scripture phrases, the rabbis have supposed four sons of various 
characters and ages to be seated at the table. The first, who 
is classed as “ wise,” and is gifted with some power of obser- 
vation, is represented as asking: “ What mean the testimonies 
and the statutes, and the judgments which the Lord our God 
hath commanded you?” (Deut. vi. 20). His less penetrating 
brother ejaculates, “ What is this?” (Exod. xiii. 14). The wicked 
son—the mauvais sujet of the family—demands, “ What mean ye 
by this service ?” (Exod. xii. 26), while the fourth is too young to 
be able to ask questions or to notice that anything unusual is 
going on. To him the words of Exod. xiii. 8 are applied: ‘“ Thou 
shalt shew thy son in that day” &c., without waiting for him to 
inquire. It may be thought surprising that the authors of the 
Hagadah do not, except in two instances, make use of the very 
appropriate answers furnished by the Scripture. They prefer to 
misunderstand the plain meaning of the latter, and to furnish 
replies of their own, based on a misinterpretation. For instance, 
what is there to lead us to suppose that the author of Exod. xii. 26 
meant to imply wickedness or even levity in the query just 
quoted? Far from it, the courteous answer dictated in the next 
verse teaches just the contrary. Nevertheless, the rabbis go to 
Exod. xiii. 8 for their answer, which properly belonged to the son 
who had no capacity to inquire, and indeed is so applied in the 
Hagadah itself, as stated above: “ This is done because of that 
which the Lord did unto me when I came forth out of Egypt.” 
“Me” and “I” they say, not “you”; “if you had been there 
you would not have been held worthy to be redeemed!” And all 
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this because of the poor boy’s innocent question: “ What mean ye 
by this service ?” 

Tantxene animis coelestibus ire ? 

All things being prepared, the formal tale is usually but not 
always told by the father of the family, who laying hold of, or 
indicating, the cakes already described, says: “This is the bread 
of afiliction which our ancestors ate in Egypt; let all who are 
hungry come in and eat, and all who are needy come and celebrate 
the Passover.” Unfortunately every portion of the Jewish ritual 
sadly needs revision, and this general invitation to all and sundry 
to partake of the good cheer is only one instance among many 
where certain words, at one time no doubt reasonable enough, are 
now so out of date as to savour of cant, and almost to excite 
ridicule. To the same class belongs the anathema toward the end 
of the Hagadah “Pour out thy wrath upon the heathen that 
have not known thee” (Psalms lxxix. 6,7). It was this passage, 
among others, which still survive in the orthodox ritual, though 
they have been expunged from that of the reformed congregations 
under Professor Marks, that roused the indignation of the late 
Dr. McCaul and enabled him to dedicate a whole number (No. 16) 
of The Old Paths, a periodical tract issued in 1836-7, to the 
“Intolerance of Rabbinic Prayers.” It is a common-place that 
men in their actual conduct are often altogether different from 
the formal doctrines they profess, and the worthy doctor, as a 
clergyman, ought to have known that people do not always mean 
what they say. The Jewish Church, moreover, is not the only 
Church which retains the appearance of anathema longer than 
modern opinion altogether sanctions. “When he,” the Jew, 
continues Dr. McCaul, “comes forth from the solemn act of 
Divine worship and tells me that he is liberal and charitable, and 
that he abhors persecution, how can I possibly believe him?” 
(No. 60.) Of the conditions under which this service has been 
celebrated in the past, now happily gone for ever so far as “ our 
old England” is concerned, the genius of Heine has given us 
a glimpse, and I myself have alluded to them above; so that 
while far from expressing the aspirations of modern Jews, the 
quotation was no doubt comprehensible if not excusable at the 
period to which it was first applied, and must at this day be 
regarded as historical only, and a reminiscence of the vindictive- 
ness generated by despair. IT‘urthermore, the whole of the pueri- 
lities in this book must be understood, and in Western Europe are 
understood, to be simply archaic. They represent the playful 
side of the rabbinical character, and occupy the same position in 
Jewish religious literature as the grotesque wood-carvings in the 
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choir at Ripon Minster—which Sir Gilbert Scott declared were in 
excellence of workmanship second only to those of Chester— 
occupy in Gothic architecture. These relieve but do not impair 
the general solemnity. Jewish rabbis, as well as Christian artists, 
were not above appealing to the sense of humour which Shake- 
speare says is shared by Jews and Christians alike. Even in the 
golden age of Hebrew oratory, the first Isaiah did not disdain the 
arts of alliteration (Heb. v. 7). In no other spirit than that of 
frolicsomeness, if one may venture to say so, for the argument 
could never have been intended seriously, can we take the asser- 
tion in the Hagadah that the Egyptians suffered from fifty 
plagues on the Red Sea. This is deduced from the expressions, 
“It is the finger of God” (Exod. viii. 19) in reference to the ten 
plagues, and, “ Israel saw the great hand” (so in Heb. and Cruden, 
anno 1738), in reference’ to the Red Sea. Hence, if the finger 
produced ten plagues, the hand must have produced fifty! Of 
course those who wrote this did not believe it, nor intend us to 
believe it. It is an example of the mental games in which the 
rabbis were wont to indulge during the, leisure snatched from 
more serious employment. 

To return from this digression to the evening service. The 
youngest male at table—a privilege held during many years by 
your present contributor—then asks in the formal words supplied 
by the ritual, why this night should be distinguished from all 
other nights in the matter of diet, and why, seeing that sitting or 
leaning at meals and ceremonies is usually optional, on this 
especial night “we all lean.” This reclining position is more 
honoured in the breach than the observance in England; in fact, 
if the ingenuous Benjamin were really exercising his own unaided 
powers of vision, he would not be under the necessity of remark- 
ing upon any unusual posture. This had its origin in Oriental 
notions of ease, and was intended to draw a pleasing contrast 
between the situation of the Israelites as slaves in Egypt, and the 
present position of the Jews as free men. English Jews, how- 
ever, seem to be of opinion that this contrast is sufficiently 
obvious, and does not need to be accentuated in so uncomfortable 
a manner. When we can point to England’s most honoured 
statesmen and most distinguished writers—to Tussell and 
Palmerston, Bright and Gladstone, Disraeli, Macaulay, and George 
Eliot—as the powerful champions of our rights in the past and 
the present; when our eyes have beheld and our hearts rejoiced 
at the sight of a Jew as Senior Wrangler at Cambridge, a Jew 
presiding over a court of law, a Jew among the peers of the realm, 
a Jew riding as chief magistrate, not in Pharaoh’s second chariot, 
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but in the state-coach of the enlightened City of London, a city 
famed for its sturdy independence and zeal for religious liberty, 
what matters it whether on a particular occasion we sit or lean ? 
We have the glorious reality; let those masquerade who will! 
By way of illustration it may be of interest to call attention to 
the Dutch engraving in the British Museum by H. Wierx, of a 
painting by Otto Venius, now in a Flemish abbey, representing 
Jesus and the guests of the Pharisee all sitting at meat in a 
leaning position, or rather reclining on their elbows on couches. 
(Luke vii.) 

To return. The reply of the father or host to the youngest 
guest’s question is—the relation of the exodus, beginning with the 
words, “ We were Pharaoh’s bondmen in Egypt” (Deut. vi. 21). 
This narrative is continued up to the supper-time, which forms 
an interval for relaxation and refreshment between the first and 
second parts of the service. The dishes on the table in the 
picture just referred to contain fish; and fish is the staple food at 
the meal which is laid down in the ritual for the eve of the 
Passover, and which no one has ever found to be either out of 
place or out of date. Indeed, it meets with much more general 
acceptance than the strict fast which the eldest son in each 
family is ordered to observe, in commemoration of the slaying of 
the first-born (Exod. xii. 29; see also xiii. 2). This being 
irksome, and having no scriptural authority, has fallen into 
desuetude. After a long grace, certain psalms are recited and a 
song, of which the burden is the hope of a speedy restoration. 
This, too, must be taken merely as a “ pious opinion.” “Next 
year we hope to be in Jerusalem!” cry all in unison, as if in 
response to a toast. It is doubtful whether the Jews as a body 
would care to be taken at their word. England has become to 
them what Spain was up to the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella— 
a second fatherland. Spain, in an outburst of fanaticism, drove 
her Jews forth “bag and baggage ;” and most of the intelligence 
and enterprise of Spain took ship at the same time. This event 
had its use, however: it moved Dean Milman to eloquence, in- 
spiring the solitary exhibition of that quality in all his ‘History 
of the Jews.’ What Spain despised England has welcomed, and 
her new citizens—sober, industrious, and law-loving—are at 
every hour helping to increase the store of England’s wealth. 
She had already welcomed the Flemish and Huguenot weavers, 
whom a blind tyranny had driven from their own shores. For all 
three acts of hospitality England has reaped a reward. 

In conclusion, when-the time comes for the English people to 
pause and review all the consequences that shall have arisen 
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from their legislative activity, when some reforms may perhaps 
be seen to be harmful, and others not to have realised all that 
was hoped of them, may their generous conduct towards the Jews 
in granting them all the priceless privileges of English citizen- 
ship give them no cause for regret! And when our opponents (if 
any disciple of Charles Lamb linger so long, to be a living 
anachronism and a disproof of the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest) still question the principle of religious liberty, may our 
friends be justified in pointing to our loyalty and our zeal for the 
land of our adoption, and reply, with reference to the results of a 
liberal policy, 


SI MONUMENTUM REQUIRIS, CIRCUMSPICE, 
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A Man Misjudged. 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


I, 





Tue world goes by, and fancies he is cold, 
Self-wrapt in coils of egotistic thought— 
Fettered with links of subtle cobweb, wrought 

By selfish meditation. Men have told 

Each other laughingly that once he sold 
His heart for love of knowledge—that he bought 
A calm content (so oft and vainly sought) 

By breaking every dear affection’s hold. 


They read him lightly: He has never known 
The loose emotions that can weep at will, 
The void that makes each passing wind its own; 
Yet in his breast are caverns hard to fill— 
Not to be fathomed by the careless stone 
Of those that cast to show their petty skill. 


oe Bie ~ 


Il. . 


He is of alien character to theirs 
Who brand him with their foolish, worthless, scorn : 
His careless seeming is a vesture worn 

To hide the troubled front of many cares; ) 





es 


Beneath the cloak of callousness he bears 
A beating heart, with sorrow often torn: 
He has a burden heavy to be borne 
Of love and sympathy: his thoughts are pray’rs. 


When most he seems unheedful he is sad 

For that vast trouble which is life’s below,— 
Longing to teach the tearful to be glad, 

The helpless hopeful—wearying to know 
What food for famished spirits may be had, 

What solace for the mass of human woe. 
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Che Greater Glory. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AvuTHoR or ‘THE Sin oF Joost AVELINGH,’ ‘AN OLD Mar’s Lovs,’ 
‘Gop’s Foot, ‘A QuEsTION oF TASTE.’ 





“So doth the greater glory dim the less.” 





CHapTer XII, 
THE HEIRESS AND HER SQUIRE. 


Tue Baron’s anger had cooled somewhat before he reached the 
little postern which leads from the bottom of the lane into his 
own park. He walked slower, having started with arun. And 
his footsteps suddenly died into stillness on the sodden leaves 
which filled up the narrow by-path, as he wound slowly forward 
into a wilderness of russet and gold. Evening was falling, with 
that tearful sadness which often heralds an autumn sunset, and 
the pale sky was visibly growing gray and blurred above the 
sharp outlines of the fading trees. 

His own trees. He knew them, individually. You cannot 
understand, unless you have had trees yourself. ‘They possessed 
faces with which they met his eyes, in every change of joy or 
sorrow. He knew them as the colonel of a regiment knows, or 
should know, his numerous men. He always had a ready approval 
for the fine fellows that did their work bravest, budding early and 
blooming late, but also a gentle thought of indulgence for the 
weak ones, the stragglers, and an understanding that their lesser 
beauties were not so much the result of evil intention as an 
accident of circumstance or place. 

He stopped to-day before an old oak, far-spreading and stately, 
but dead at the top. He eyed it lovingly. It stood, sombre and 
lonely, in a little clearing, bordered by a curve of lighter trees. 
He remembered how it Kad begun to decay in his father’s time, 
and what an outcry there had been when the fact was first 
discovered. He might have recalled annual conversations with 
his steward always in the same stereotype form. “It will do as 
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it is for the present, Dievert.” ‘Yes, Mynheer the Baron.” “It 
is a pity that this particular tree should take to going.” “So it 
is; so it is, Mynheer the Baron.” From time immemorial—to 
the villagers—it had been called “ Lady Bertha’s Oak,” because 
of the little daughter of the house who, climbing recklessly up 
into its bosom, had been caught, as she slipped, in the arms of a 
fair, sad lady, that must have been the Blessed Virgin herself, and 
borne safely to the ground. The little Freule Bertha had seen 
and declared it; it was written in a fifteenth-century parchment 
that lay emblazoned in the archives of the family, and a weather- 
beaten cross, with a faint 1474 marked upon it, still leans crooked 
and moss-eaten in this secluded corner of the park. 

“Tt will last my time,” said the Baron, turning away from the 
tree. He wandered along, sadly meditating that no Blessed 
Virgin was likely to spread her arms out under his little 
Wendela’s threatening fall. Ah, those were brave old days when 
the Saints were still specially interested in us gentry! 

“But it’s not as bad as that yet,” said the Baron, shaking off 
his gloomy thoughts. “With Strum’s help I shall find money 
for the mortgages. I daresay my primary object with Bulbius 
was selfish. I should have let the house at a far higher price to 
this Monsieur de Farjolle, or perhaps sold it. Dear me, I wonder 
now whether I had thought of that?” 

Somebody was moving in the brushwood. He turned to the 
slight rustle, attentive, as country gentlemen are. You might 
find a stray pheasant here occasionally, but it was too early in 
the day for poachers. The man came slouching along, one of his 
own labourers. The Baron stopped, slowly remembering, as the 
rustic saluted him. ‘“ Your little boy better this evening, Sam ?” 
“Yes, thank you, Landheer. He’s but poorly, thank you. And 
we remain humbly thankful to Mynheer for the broth.” The broth 
was his wife’s doing. He met her, as he turned into a broader 
avenue, a basket on her arm and their little daughter by her side. 

“Well, and have you succeeded, mon ami ?” asked the Baroness, 
his confidante in this as in all other matters, but one. 

“ No, indeed,” cried the Baron, with a sudden rekindling of his 
wrath. “The man is a fool!”—and he savagely struck at the 
lemon-coloured leaves of a chestnut which hung drooping 
perpendicularly from their stem. 

“ Be silent,’ said the Baroness in English. Her pale eyes 
lighted with reproof. “How can you, Reinout, speak in that 
manner, and before the child, of a priest ? ” 

The Baron was eloquent in no language, least of all in English. 
He walked on in silence, and presently held out his hand to his 
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daughter, who took it gravely, without a change in her brown 
eyes. She drew it against her mother’s white woolly shawl. 

“Tsn’t it nice and soft ?” she said. 

They came in sight of the house. The chill avenue widened 
out gradually toa clear tract of grass, on which the dark forms 
of browsing deer moved indistinct beneath the drooping twilight. 
Against the far horizon the park began afresh, a great half-circle, 
black beneath the slaty sky, but illumined, at one point, by a 
steady crimson flare, where the weak sun had sunk away. In the 
distant foreground, beyond the meadow, spread the brown mass of 
the Castle, enclosed by a moat whose current, invisible here, shone 
dully a little farther off. The sombre brickwork rose naked from 
the water, a confused mass of buttresses and excrescences, with a 
great square tower and a couple of smaller round ones, all jumbled 
up together under a fanciful tracery of weather-cocks, peaks and 
flourishes, and a-glitter in the shimmer of its countless dull-blue 
windows and its topmost ball of Atlas against the dying light. 

“ How cold it is getting!” said the Baroness. ‘ We stayed too 
long with Mother Bosman. She is sinking fast.” 

Wendela had lagged behind to stare after a long-vanished 
squirrel. 

“ Are you sure,” questioned the Baron, waveringly, “that it is 
quite advisable to take the child to see old women die ?” 

“Most decidedly. She cannot too soon learn the responsibilities 
of her future position. Besides, she is no longer so young. She 
will soon be admitted to the Communion at the same altar 
where one of her ancestresses stood up to be married at her age.” 

“ Betrothed, my dear. Elizabeth van Rexelaer was fourteen 
when she married. And those were other days.” 

~ “We are never too young to become acquainted with suffering, 
if our lot be cast among the great in this world,” said Mevrouw 
yan Rexelaer. ‘‘ When I was twelve, my dear mother lay dying 
of consumption, and I was her only nurse.” 

“ But, then, you had always a most remarkable character,” said 
the Baron from the bottom of his heart. 

They had paused by the bridge which leads to the courtyard, a 
brick courtyard with a stone road down and round it, nasty for 
horses in slippery weather. Tubbed orange-trees stand here 
during the brief months of a northern summer, in stately lines 
across the square and up the wide stone steps. Some of these 
orange-trees are said to be two hundred years old. They are 
giants to move, twice a year, with much groaning and creaking. 
And successive Baronesses have worn a sprig of their blossom in 
bridal wreaths, and afterwards dutifully made preserve of their 
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fruits every summer, until the Baronesses themselves, in their 
turn, were soldered into leaden cases, with their faded bit of 
orange-blessom, and all their hopes and fears, to be hidden away 
in the vault under the chapel. Ill-luck to the bride who 
neglected the orange-trees; the White Baroness’s own marriage 
had been delayed till the flowers came out. 

“T have something still that I wish to see about,” murmured 
the Baron, pausing on the bridge. 

“But, mon ami, why do you always run out into the sunset? 
Come within. It is the worst time of day.” 

“No, no; I have things of importance to attend to.” He 
turned away quickly, then, recollecting himself, came back after 
his wife, and led her across the dusk of the courtyard and kissed 
her hand upon the steps. 

“Why is it, Reinout ? ” she asked abruptly. “ What?” 

“One worries sometimes about the mortgages. It is nothing.” 

The lady sighed. “Wanda!” shecried. ‘“ Where is Wanda?” 

“She has lagged behind. I will send her to you.” He went 
back under the shadow of the great black walls. By the bridge 
he met his daughter. ‘Go in to your mother, Wanda,” he said. 

“ But I want to come with you, papa.” 

“Oh, no. Go in immediately.” He disappeared into the 
darkness of the trees. The Bourse was long over; the day’s 
quotations were in print and would presently reach him. Never- 
theless was he anxious to kneel at the altar before he went on to 
“The Mountain.” He did not reason about these things. Nor 
do you. 


“J, when I am grown up, I shall do as I like,” said Wendela to 
herself in French. Not a child that was ever born but has found 
comfort in those delightful words, since little Cain first muttered 
them, when his mother ordered him to put on his furs again. 
Even Abel must have thought them. 

“JT, when I am grown up, I shall do asI like,” said Wendela. 
Then she added “ without being naughty,” and ran away in the 
wake of her father. She did not, however, follow him into the 
chapel, a pardonable divergence when it is remembered how 
frequently she was obliged to accompany the Baroness thither. 
She branched down a lane which leads to the kitchen-garden and 
orchards and, when she got close to the garden-wall, she gave a 
shrill whistle, a most unladylike thing to do. 

The whistle was answered, and a small boy’s form loomed out 
of the darkness, on the top of the wall. 

“ Are you there, Piet?” 
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“See I am, Freule.” 

" Why don’t you say ‘ Wendela,’ Piet ?” 

“’Cause you're twelve now. I told you I should never say 
* Wendela’ again.” 

“‘There—you’ve said it!” 

“Never! I told you so on your birthday. You knowI did, 
when I brought you the peaches.” 

“You stole the peaches, Piet.” 

“T tell youI didn’t. I worked for them with father, I never 
stole anything in my life. It’s mean of you to say that again!” 

“And I didn’t eat them. I wouldn’t ’cause you wouldn’t say 
‘Wanda.’ You remember, Piet, I threw them away.” 

“T know you did. It wasn’t nice of you, Freule. I'd worked 
for them real hard, three half-holidays.” 

“Well, say ‘ good evening, Wanda,’ now.” 

“Tsha’n’'t! Don’t worry, Freule. You're too big.” 

“Oh, you rude boy! I wish I were bigger, and I'd hit you!” 

“You can hit me nowif you like. Ill come down. I don’t 
mind being hit by a girl.” 

“You don’t mind ’cause you think I shouldn’t hurt you. But 
Ishould! You're afraid of being hit by your father.” 

“ That’s not true, Freule. I don’t care when father hits me.” 

“Well, then, get me a pear—one of the French ones.” 

“T won’t, Freule. I tell you I don’t steal.” 

Wendela blushed scarlet in the dark. 

“T don’t want you to steal!” she said, hotly. ‘ What a horrid 
boy you are! Ain’t I the heiress of Deynum?” 

“ And don’t I tell you this year’s pears ain’t next year’s pears ? 
When you're the lady of Deynum, you may kill yourself eating 

ears.” 

“So I shall, if my husband’s as bad as you are.” 

“Oh, stop that! We left off being husband and wife three 
years ago.” 

“But people can’t leave off being husband and wife unless 
they’re ‘Gueux.’ Mamma says so. You wouldn’t be a ‘ beggar,’ 
Piet ?” 

“No!” cried Pict Poster, with great vehemence, kicking his 
feet against the wall. 

“Well, if you leave off being my husband, you must be. You 
are—you are!” 

“Don’t call me a ‘beggar,’ Freule. If you do, I'd almost-——” 

“ Almost what?” 

Piet Poster clenched his fists behind his back. 

“T’m going away,” he said. _. 
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But this was not what the little lady wanted. 

“T won’t say it again!” she cried. “Look here, Piet, when 
we're grown up, I shall really marry you, and then you'll be lord 
of Deynum. You'd like that, wouldn’t you? And then you could 
scold your father.” 

“All right. What’ll the Baron say?” 

“OQh—oh—oh! I say, Piet, I didn’t come to talk about that. 
I came to tell you about his Reverence.” 

“ What about his Reverence?” asked Piet, in a reverential tone. 

“ He knows.” 

“What about? The—the cats—the——!” 

‘No, about his cap.” 

“Tsay! Who told him? How did he find out?” 

“T told—I couldn’t help it.” 

“Oh, you sneak !” 

“T tell you I couldn’t help it. And it was such fun! You 
should have seen his face!” 

“Well, I didn’t see it, so it’s no fun to me. I think it was 
right down mean of you, Freule. We sha’n’t be able to have any 
more bets.” Hespoke in a very disgusted tone, and began slipping 
down from the wall. 

“Piet! Listen, Piet! I shouldn’t have wagered again, any- 
way. I think it’s wrong ”—this last rather hypocritically. 

“You! I was thinking of the boys. Good-night, Freule.” 

“Tsay, Piet, you won’t tell I told?” 

“Tell? No. You'd better be going home. It’s getting dark, 
and you'll be afraid.” 

“You need not be rude as well as unkind,” replied Wendela, 
moving off in dignified displeasure. She turned back for a parting 
shot. “Telling lies is every bit as bad as stealing!” she cried, 
and was gone without saying “ Good-night.” 


Cuapter XIII. 
BARONIAL BUSINESS. 


Next morning Nicholas Strum, the Deynum lawyer, was ushered 
into the Baron’s private room—a lofty, empty chamber with bare 
Gothic windows, its wainscoted walls hung with trophies and 
implements of shooting and fishing. It opeus out of the library. 
The Baron was not a reading man. 

The Strums have always been the notaries of Deynum, from the 
beginning—that is to say, of the Strums. There has been a time, 
of course, when there were Rexelaers but no notaries. Ever since 
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there were notaries at all, however, the Barons van Rexelaer have 
been married and buried under the legal surveillance of an Andrew 
or a Nicholas Strum. The present man was Nicholas. The Baron 
had preferred Andrew. 

Andrew had been old, very old, from his earliest youth, and 
slow, ponderously slow —benignant, bare-headed, broad and bow- 
backed, absolutely reliable. Nicholas was tall and heavy, lanky, 
lumpy and loutish. But Nicholas was clever. He had been born 
in a stand-up collar, and his mother had always admired whatever 
he said and did. His father had shaken a massive head over the 
boy’s shrewdness. But that did not hurt Nicholas, who admired 
himself even more than his mother admired him. Andrew was 
dead. Nicholas was very much alive. 

There were various reasons why the Baron should dislike 
Nicholas. One of these was what Mevrouw van Rexelaer styled 
the “lawyer’s brazen infidelity.” The Strums, of course, had 
always been zealous Roman Catholics, but, Andrew having sent 
his son to the University of Louvain so as to keep him free from 
contamination, the young man’s innate spirit of contradiction had 
there, under the influence of rampant ultramontanism, developed 
an indifference to matters religious which had branded him at 
home as a “liberal Catholic,” a creature almost unknown in the 
Netherlands. Originally the man had only wanted to go his way 
in peace, but the conventional horror of impiety and liberalism 
all around him fast drove him towards radicalism and irreligion. 
He was sick of the cult of “the Powers that be,” in spite of his 
personal respect for the Baron. And the Rexelaers, on their part, 
would have preferred to break with this un-Strum-like Strum 
had they seen their way to doing so. ‘‘ How can pence develop 
into pounds,” asked the Baroness, “in the hands of a man who 
does not believe in miracles?” ‘“ How indeed?” said the Baron. 
“You may well put that question here.” And he smiled by him- 
self, as he always had to, at his sad little joke. 

“Sit down, Strum,” said the Baron. 

Strum sat down and gathered his long legs about him. The 
notary possessed, quite unconsciously, two manners which had 
but one quality in common. He was either voluble and insolent, 
as soon as he felt that he had got the upper}hand, or silent and 
awkward when in the presence of a stronger power. In both 
cases he was rude, often chiefly from shyness, for shyness lay at 
the core of this big, unemotional-looking lump. You required 
but to watch his timid, spectacled eyes to see that. He had been 
polite, according to his lights, to Count Rexelaer, a possible patron. 


He was always especially volubly insolent to the Baron, from a 
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fear of becoming too servile, like his father, and also from a law- 
yer’s natural contempt of financial embarrassment. 

“ Well?” said the Baron, after a moment’s expectant silence. 
He coughed uncomfortably. 

Strum coughed uncomfortably. Then he broke out suddenly, 
with the abruptness of a popgun. 

“Your Nobleness has received my letter?” The Baron took 
up from his writing-table a paper which he had been fingering all 
the while. 

“Of course,” he said; “it came up last night. But why 
write? Your father never wrote to me in his life, Nicholas. 
And, besides, the letter tells me nothing. Difficulties about 
renewing the mortgage! Why? Which? It is a couple of 
months yet before the question need arise.” He was very agitated 
already. He was one of those men whom the very mention of 
“business” agitates. Not having grown up within its inner 
circle, they have learnt by experience that for outsiders all 
“business” practically comes to legalised spoliation. And the 
outsider never understands the trick till it’s done. 

“TI wrote,” said Strum, “immediately after my final interview 
with the Hague bankers. The stakes are too momentous; the 
sum is too large.” He jerked forward his outlying foot with a 
great thump at nothing. “ We can’t wait till the latest moment, 
which is often a moment too late, as my dead father used to say.” 
He always quoted his dead father to—or rather against—the 
Baron van Rexelaer. 

“T miss him every day of my life, Mynheer the Baron,” he 
continued—a mere nervous overflow of talk. ‘‘ But, most of all, 
in these great transactions with regard to Deynum, I miss him 
very much.” 

“So do I,” said the Baron, with very different conviction. 
“ Come to the point, Strum, please. Surely four and a half is a 
sufficient rate of interest ?” 

“The interest is high enough,” began Strum; “they would 
probably renew for less——” 

“Then why bother me?” cried the Baron, with a gasp of 
relief. 

The young notary made a deprecatory movement with his left 
hand ere he proceeded to crack its fingers with his right. 

“Had they not made up their mind not to renew at all,” he 
said. He drew away his broad lips to his ears as he spoke, 
revealing a set of irregular yellow teeth. The movement had 
nothing of a grin in it; it was a mere muscular twitch which gave 
his face an expression as if he were going to swallow you. “The 
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risk is immense,” he went on hastily. ‘The estate, valuable as 
it is, cannot bear the continued depreciation of land. They will 
sell while they can, and the sooner the better—for them and for 
everybody, I should say.” He spoke blusteringly. He was every 
jot as ill at ease as the Baron. 

“Your dear departed father used to say, Nicholas,” remarked 
a low, grave voice behind him, “that the man who does business 
for gentlemen should always be a gentleman himself.” The 
Baroness, smooth and colourless in her laces, had entered noise- 
lessly through the library-door. 

“Chere amie, chere amie,” expostulated the Baron, “leave me 
and Strum”—yes, he said “me and Strum ”—*to settle these 
matters between us.” 

The notary was boiling internally, but he only boiled over in 
drops. 

“ Mevrouw,” he said, with a great crack of his curved thumb, 
‘it would be a good thing for all parties if there were no business 
to be transacted at Deynum. But the fact remains, Mynheer the 
Baron, that the mortgages will not be renewed, and that the 
whole immense sum of money must be found, which, of course, is 
impossible.” 

“How do you know what is possible or impossible ?” asked the 
Baron haughtily. 

“ Only in so far as your man of business can judge.” 

“ You are that, but not my confidant.” 

“‘T should be neither or both, Mynheer the Baron, as my father 
used to say.” 

“He never said it of you, Nicholas,” interposed the Baroness. 
She had been standing watching his clumsy twitches with pallid 
contempt. She now moved away toa window-seat. Her vague 
eyes rested on the distant park. They drew her husband’s in the 
same direction. He had not the strength to remonstrate again. 

Nicholas bit his lips. He thought he could manage the Baron, 
but he was afraid of the lady, whom he cordially disliked. 

“Of course, if the money will be forthcoming, so much the 
better,” he said. “In that case I need not further trouble you 
with the object of my visit, which was an offer I received 
yesterday.” 

“ What offer?” asked the Baron, a little shamefacedly. Strum 
closed his eyes behind his big round spectacles. 

“The bank informs me that an excellent opportunity occurs— 
of which it would be to the advantage of all parties to avail them- 
selves—for transferring the whole of the mortgages into other 
hands—into private hands, as I understand.” 
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A sudden tremor played over the Baron’s face. The Baroness 
glanced round from the window and then back again at the trees. 

“T understand,” said the Baron, in a husky voice. “ And that 
is why they refuse to renew. Who is the ‘ private person ’?” 

“No name is mentioned as yet.” 

“Were you aware, Strum, that I declined, a couple of days 
ago, the offer of a certain person at the Hague to purchase this 
place ?” 

“Yes, Mynheer the Baron.” 

“You were. Then you knew of the offer before it was made? 
Perhaps you suggested it during your stay at the Hague?” The 
Baron was not a good hand at irony ; his voice grew louder. “It 
is a conspiracy,” he cried, “and you are in it!” 

“A conspiracy if you like,” replied Strum roughly. “I was 
asked my opinion as to the advisability of such a proposal, and 1 
said, ‘Make it by all means.’ I thought it the best, the only 
solution of a gigantic difficulty. And I think so still. I should 
call this anxiety on the part of Count Rexelaer to purchase the 
place a most wonderful piece of good-fortune ! ” 

“Count Rexelaer?” repeated the Baron. “Just so. You are 
your father’s son, Nicholas, and, although you do not know as much 
as he did, you probably know enough to understand that I would 
rather see this house a smouldering ruin than the property of 
Count Rexelaer.” He turned upon the notary. “You had no 
right,” he said, “ to take both my pay and Count Rexelaer’s!” 

Nicholas Strum returned his patron’s look full in the face. 
Then he rose as majestically as his ungovernable limbs would 
allow. 

“It is your Nobleness’s good pleasure as it is your prerogative,” 
he said, “to insult your inferiors. But such insults, as my father 
used to say, hit back like guns. I acted for the best.’ And he 
left the room. 

The Baroness drew near to her husband. “If there is not 
money enough, we must live still more simply,” she said, taking 
the woman’s view. But her heart sank as she thought of her 
housekeeping-book. 

The Baron lifted his face from his hands. ‘ Perhaps I was 
hard on Strum,” he said. “ He cannot look at these matters from 
our point of view.” 

“ But why does that man want to become sole mortgagee ?” 

“It is next best. At the first hitch he would sell and— 
purchase.” 

“IT do not understand exactly,” she said. “Do you, dearest ?” 

“No, I do not understand exactly,” he murmured humbly. 
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“But God will leave us Deynum,” she said; and, as her cheek 
touched his, she burst into tears. 

Nicholas Strum went tramping downstairs in a towering rage. 
He was very much wronged, and he had cause to be angry. 

“Serve them right!” he said, as he struck his umbrella viciously 
at the oaken banisters. “’Tis like this that the great folks make 
themselves hated, with their beggarly, haughty, ignorant ways ! 
Tis a sin against God and them to come lowering their greatness 
even when just debts have got to be paid! And my father was 
right, as that white creature put it—‘Gentlemen should do 
business with each other and for themselves.’ I wonder how 
they’d manage? For each of them expects to give all the kicks 
and to get all the half-pence.” 

Thus righteously grumbling, he went in search of Count Rexe- 
laer, whom he had left in the park. 


Cuapter XIV. 
YOUNG REINOUT MEETS HIS UNKNOWN FRIEND AGAIN. 


Upon receiving, through his own notary, the Baron’s curt and 
absolute refusal to enter into negotiations, Count Hilarius 
immediately started for Deynum. Matters were coming to a 
crisis. He had succeeded, after months of waiting and intriguing, 
in getting himself nominated on the Board of Directors of the 
Bank which held by far the greater part of the Baron’s enormous 
mortgages. Once there, he had prevented a renewal. And now 
the supreme moment had arrived. The place must either fall 
into his hands, almost immediately, or the Baron must dispose of 
it to others and probably lose it to the family for ever. 

The Count took Reinout with him, Monsieur de Souza being 
laid up with one of his bad attacks of gout on the chest. And 
nothing delighted Reinout so much as a glimpse of the country. 
He was another creature there, away from the straight pavements 
of his daily life, rushing to and fro in reckless, aimless animal 
motion, bewildered and intoxicated by the sounds, the smells, the 
great sky overhead. 

Father and son stood in a clearing in the woods, from whence 
they could get a vague view of the house. They had halted there, 
at a safe distance, leaving Strum to proceed on his errand. To 
Reinout the brisk autumnal walk had been a source of over- 
whelming amusement and interest. The Count, also, enjoyed 
this first sight of a place which had been the Mecca of his 
thoughts ever since he could think at all. It caused him an 
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immense satisfaction to return the salutes of the rare peasants 
they came across. He felt a sort of proprietorship in them. 

“ Look, Reinout, there it is!” he cried. “The home of your 
ancestors!” He drew hisson towards him, and they stood gazing 
side by side. The Count was deeply moved. 

An indefinable thrill of pride and disappointment ran down 
Reinout’s back. It was very grand, but, after all, it was earthly. 
He had dreamed, through long years, a dream of the intangible ; 
and the October air lay chill and brown over all that dreary 
stretch of trees—and the shadowy distant building with its feeble 
film of ascending smoke. 

“Tt isn’t a bit like Brazil,” he said. 

The Count could not suppress a movement of impatience. Why 
did the child, at every emergency, always say or do the stupidest 
thing? “Run away, and play,” he said; and Reinout eagerly 
availed himself of the permission. He wandered off into the 
wood, attracted by one delight after another, and ultimately lost 
his way and came out into a country-lane where he met a carter 
who drove him back to the village. 

The village he found almost as curious as the woodlands 
surrounding it. He inspected the Protestant Church, and took 
off his cap to Father Bulbius, who came out of the Parsonage to 
have a look at him. And a little troop of boys having collected 
on the green, he distributed his pennies among them. Just as he 
had disposed of the last, the baker’s lame child, Tony, came 
limping up to find out what was going on. Reinout saw, and 
despairingly felt in his empty pockets. Then he said aloud: 
“Oh, I can’t. Mamma won’t mind,” and unfastened a small gold 
stud which held his collar, and slipped it into Tony’s hand. After 
that he took refuge in the public-house, where his father had 
told him they would have some bread and meat before leaving, 
and asked Hendrika for a bit of string. 


The Marquis had grumbled for forty-eight hours. He had not 
slept. He had only dozed, grumbling. He had eaten nothing, 
but he had drunk a few cups of bouillon which Antoine had 
concocted. He had grumbled over them. 

The blow which had struck him down seemed to have paralysed 
all other life within him and to have concentrated his powers into 
one persistency of grumbling. It was an outlet for his rage 
against God and himself, a safety-valve of his despair. He lay 
back among his pillows grumbling. The sun was climbing the 
white sky. The sick man felt weak. 

“T must get up,” he burst out, infuriated by this feeling. “I 
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never could stand lying down. You remember, Antoine, how 
weak I became after that fall with my horse.” 

Antoine said he remembered. 

“True,” said the old man eagerly. ‘Bed does not agree with 
me. I will get up.” Antoine brought his dressing-things, the 
new ones. The Marquis had been eager for them to arrive, and 
had not looked at them when they came. 

He now allowed himself to be dressed, with many outbursts of 
irritation and peevish complaints. And in the intervals of abuse 
he talked of the accident which had occurred a couple of years 
ago. “It was Belle-maman,” he said. “You remember Belle- 
maman, Antoine? She was not a bad mare, and I never knew 
her to stumble before. She took fright at a rascally undertaker 
whose black bands fluttered in her face. Here, don’t crumple my 
shirt, you. You don’t even know how to fit ina stud.” 

“We all of us take fright at the sight of something ugly, 
Monsieur le Marquis,” said the valet politely. He was having a 
bad time of it, and felt vindictive. The Marquis talked no more 
about his accident. He swore till his toilet was completed, and 
then he stood gazing for a moment by the window. His attention 
was attracted by the little group of village-children and the 
central figure, with its graceful bearing, distributing largesse, 
like a lord. 

“Tt is the same boy,” said the Marquis instantly. “Then the 
family is the same, after all. What did the old man mean?” 
He turned round to his valet. ‘“ Help me downstairs,” he said. 

“But yes, Monsieur le Marquis,” replied Antoine with alacrity. 
By the time the pair had stumbled down, Reinout had entered the 
inn-parlour, and they found him confabulating with the landlady. 
He looked up as the door opened, and his eyes remained riveted 
on the sick man’s face. 

“You remember me?” said the Marquis abruptly, as he sank 
on to the settle. 

This question put an end to the boy’s doubts. ‘I do now,” he 
answered honestly. “You are the gentleman who gave me 
the watch.” 

“And you are René de Rexelaer. I also, you perceive, have 
not forgotten. You live here?” 

“No, Monsieur, I never was here before. I live at the Hague.” 

“ And this Baron, up at the Castle, he is your uncle?” 

“No, Monsieur, we are of the same family, but two separate 
branches. We do not know each other.” 

Reinout stood up and answered like a man, though a little 
embarrassed by the string in his collar. Hendrika had fled. 
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“Why not?” 

*“T do not know, Monsieur, unless it be because we are 
Protestants. Rovert van Rexelaer became a Protestant in 
1673,” 

The Marquis smiled. Ah, that was the reason then. He could 
quite understand it. These country bumpkins are all alike, 
he thought. 

“You have a mother?” he asked, after a moment. “ Yes? 
Describe her to me. What is her name?” 

“Mamma is very beautiful, and dark,” said Reinout, a little 
wonderingly. “ Her name is Margherita de Cachenard. She and 
I, we come from Brazil.” 

“Very well,” said the Maryuis. “ After all, I am asking what 
is no business of mine. Now, listen to me, my child. You are 
going back to the Hague in an hour or two?” 

“Yes, Monsieur, as soon as my father comes.” 

“Then you will never see me again. You remember the adage 
I taught you, half a dozen years ago?” 

Reinout nodded, half a nod and half a little bow. 

“A gentilhomme devoir fait loi,” he said. 

“That was it. I had forgotten, myself. Live up to it. Make 
it a truth. I have not.” A silence fell on the gloomy inn- 
parlour. “Ihave not. Eh? What do you say to that?” 

“T am sorry,” said Reinout simply. 

“Soam I.” The old man’s voice sounded true. He staggered 
up and motioned to his impassive servant. ‘‘Adieu,” he said, 
holding out his hand. The boy touched the wasted fingers, and 
in the solemn stillness the old man went away. 


When Count Hilarius reached the inn half an hour later he was 
in a very bad temper. Everything went against him, he said, 
and on all account of a pig-headed old fool that desired his own 
ruin. He was angry with Reinout for looking untidy, and 
annoyed at the discovery of Monsieur Farjolle. He hesitated 
about sending up his card to that gentleman. It would be absurd 
to return the watch after all this time. But Antoine came down 
and said his master was very ill and saw no one. He was a 


French wine-merchant; they were going on to Paris to-morrow. 
So the Rexelaers went away. 


That evening the Baron sent off two letters. One was addressed 
to his Amsterdam brokers, and contained a final order which was 
to bring him an immense and almost certain success. The other 
went by hand to the village. Its contents were as follows :— 
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The Baron van Rexelaer van Deynum presents his compliments 
to Mr. Nicholas Strum, and begs to apologise for any expression 
he may have made use of this morning which could give Mr. 
Strum just cause for offence. 


Castle Deynum, Thursday evening. 


“T don’t care,” said Mynheer Strum, ungraciously throwing 
down the piece of paper. That morning he had had to bear 
Count Rexelaer’s silken ill-temper as well. ‘The fellow’s afraid, 
that’s all. I hate these aristocrats. There’s nothing drives you 
wild like constant, compulsory cringing. I’m sick of the lot.” 

His old mother glanced timidly across the tea-table. She knew 
her lord and master was in a bad temper, but then, also, she was 
of an inquiring nature. “A letter from Mynheer the Baron,” 
shesaid. ‘“ Are you commanded up to the Castle again to-morrow, 
Nicky ?” 

“No,” he answered roughly, “it isn’t any business of yours, 
mother. I wish you'd hold your tongue, always jab, jab, jabbering 
about the Castle.” 

“But I feel what a privilege it is for you, Nicky, to have all 
the great Baron van Rexelaer’s business to do just as. your 
father had.” 

“Hang the great Baron van Rexelaer!” cries Nicholas. “I 
wish I could send him about his business. I’m a socialist, I am, 
mother. There, hand me the newspaper. When the smash 
comes, there’ll be no more Barons van Rexelaer.” 

“ And no more notaries,” said his mother quietly. She would 
not have been such a stupid woman, had she been a little less 
fond of her son. 


CHarTer XY. 
‘“ WHY NOT, M. LE MARQUIS?” 


Tue next couple of days were spent by the Marquis in a semi- 
lethargic condition, the result of the nervous torture he had 
undergone. At the twilight-hour on the second day he roused 
himself and announced his intention of going out for a walk. 

“ But at this moment,” remonstrated Antoine. ‘“ And in this 
country, with the falling damps! ” 

“Am I to go out when you choose?” asked the invalid. “It 
rained all yesterday. I am sickening in this musty room. A 
walk will do me good.” 

The valet shrugged his shoulders. Why, after all, should he 
waste his breath? 
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“And I am anxious to find out,” continued the Marquis, 
while allowing himself to be as carefully arrayed as if he were 
going to a garden-party at Laeken, “whether it is absolutely 
certain, as this Baron wrote me, that there is nothing to be 
got in the village. I cannot stay any longer in this miserable 

They had now been at Deynum nearly four days, and Antoine 
was fast losing all hope of getting his master away. “ Indeed, 
Monsieur le Marquis has delayed here too long already. The 
smells alone must be injurious to health. If Monsieur le Marquis 
would but venture just a little journey farther-——” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the Marquis. “ You want girls to flirt 
with. I tell you again, nothing brings on these terrible spasms 
but railway travelling. I have had them three times, and each 
time immediately after, or during, a railway journey. I am 
dying, but I shall die my own way, and I shall take my own timo 
about it. You would like to have it over in six months. I am 
going to take a couple of years to do it in.” 

He said this, but he did not think it. He would have acted 
quite differently otherwise. His whole strangeness of behaviour 
found its root in the fallacious conviction that disease had 
numbered, not his months, but his days. 

“T shall die at Deynum, if I choose,” he said. He stumbled 
along, leaning heavily forward; and constantly he would pause 
and pretend to be hunting for his pocket-handkerchief. “I have 
caught cold in those infamous draughts,” he said; and he lifted 
the handkerchief to his face and gasped for breath behind it. 

“‘ The chillness of the evening air ” began Antoine. 

“Silence. Ah, here is the park. It is really very good. But 
it is not as good as—home, eh?” 

Before the servant could answer, the master broke into a 
violent oath. His own word had stabbed him like a knife. 

He shuffled on under the trees; and every now and then he 
righted himself and strove to walk straight, and then fell forward 
again on his servant’s arm, and shuffled on. 

Presently they were confronted by a view of the house. It lay 
asleep in the solemn water, dark and still. ‘ Good,” said the 
Marquis again. “Simple, but good,” and shuffled on. 

It was not till they had turned into the Long Walk, which leads 
to the village, that they came upon the figure of a man stretched 
prostrate across the path. 

Antoine sprang forward with a cry of surprise. The Marquis, 
thus suddenly deprived of his prop, staggered back in the impotent 
effort to stand alone. 
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“It is Monsieur le Baron!” cried Antoine, lifting the insensible 
body. 

“ And what am I to do with Monsieur le Baron?” replied the 
Marquis querulously. “It is hardly presumable that he is drunk. 
He has probably had an attack. A sick man cannot carry a 
dead one.” 

They looked round helplessly. “Shout!” said the Marquis. 
“ We are not far from the house.” 

Antoine obeyed and sang out lustily. The Marquis pointed to 
a white mass lying beneath a tree close by. An open letter, a 
couple of newspapers—the evening post. 

“Shout again,” said the Marquis. 

A child came running up. “What is wrong?” she asked 
fearlessly. 

“ Tiens, des enfants maintenant!” mumbled the Marquis. “ Ma 
petite, this gentleman has fallen, but he is not much hurt.” 

“It is papa!” cried Wendela. “Oh, poor papa!” She was 
struggling with her tears, to the Marquis’s alarm. “We must 
carry him to the house,” she said, having mastered them. “ You, 
Monsieur, will you help?” 

“ Mademoiselle, I regret sincerely, but I cannot,” replied the 
Marquis, deeply humiliated. ‘ Surely some one will come ?” 

She flung him a look of incredulous contempt. “I can do it,” 
she said, and vainly tried to lift the heavy foot. 

“ Halloo!” cried Antoine again. 

“Halloo!” replied a bright voice. A milkmaid was coming 
along a side-path. 

“Ah, Lise, is it you?” exclaimed the little Freule. “You 
must help carry papa. He is ill. This gentleman is not—strong 
enough.” 

But, recalled perhaps by the shouting, the Baron now stirred 
and muttered and opened his eyes. 

“T am quite well,” he stammered. “I stumbled, that is all. 
Where are my papers? Where are my papers?” he repeated 
excitedly. 

Antoine gathered them together and put them in his hand. 
The Baron rose to his feet with the valet’s assistance. ‘ Ah, 
pardon!” he said, “ Monsieur—Farjolle.” The Marquis was 
leaning against a tree in profound disgust. What a disgraceful 
thing was bodily weakness! The shadows were spreading wide 
and heavy. It was cold. 

They formed into a little procession, the Baron leaning on 
Antoine Loripont’s arm, the Marquis pretending not to press on 
Wendela’s shoulder. The old gentleman broke the silence once. 
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“My little one,” he said, “‘some day you will understand the 
suffering of not being able.” Wendela coloured in the dark, and 
set her teeth hard to bear the weight of his arm. Lise, with her 
clinking pails, brought up the rear, her cheerful step in continuous 
contrast with the slouch of the others. 

“T keep in touch with your shoulder,” said the Marquis presently 
to his companion, “ because I am afraid of a false step on this 
unknown road. I hope I do not hinder youin any way?” “No,” 
she gasped. But she did not ask why he still clung to her all the 
tighter after they had emerged into the open, near the house. 
By that time the Baron had almost entirely recovered from his 
shock. “You will come in, Monsieur, and rest ?” he said, turning 
round. “Gladly,” replied the Marquis, whereby he meant that 
he was too utterly exhausted to decline. 

Once in the house, he found himself compelled to remain. The 
two horses had been out for a long drive in the afternoon, but 
one of them must take him home after dinner. That meal would 
be served in half-an-hour. “I am all right again,” said the 
Baron—“TI really am all right.” And he introduced Monsieur 
Farjolle to the Baroness. 

That lady was charmed. A gloom hung over the household 
since the interview with the notary. The stranger's presence 
would cause a diversion. A man of the world, a gentleman, and 
a Catholic!—not that you noticed anything of the religion; still 
it was a comfort to know it there. And the Marquis, who had 
locked himself up in his despair since first it closed around him, 
was astonished to discover that he could still laugh and talk— 
though with weary heart and body—in the courteous nothings 
of social intercourse. 

Father Bulbius came in to dinner—not an unusual occurrence 
—and his bright face clouded over with importance at sight of 
the other guest. After having kissed the hand of the lady of the 
house, at imminent peril of apoplexy, he wandered away to the 
Baron, who was sitting wearily in the shade. 

“Do not let me disturb your Nobleness,” said the Father, slowly 
letting himself down on the low divan. He dropped his voice. 
“Have you any idea who that gentleman is who calls himself 
Monsieur Farjolle ?” 

“Yes,” replied the Baron quickly. “He is a foreigner. He 
calls himself Monsieur Farjolle. That is enough.” 

“Ah, but his servant this morning let fall a title which aroused 
my curiosity. I questioned him, and I discovered——” 

The Baron stopped him. “ Hush!” he said. 
“But, my dear sir, of course I heard nothing in my official 
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capacity!” cried the Father, bridling. “Surely you know me 
better than to imagine that the secrets of the confessional——” 

“T know, I know, your Reverence. Come, let us talk of some- 
thing else.” The Baron slowly shut and reopened his eyes, that 
sure sign of exhaustion, whether of body or brain. 

The Marquis, meanwhile, was praising the house to his hostess. 
He drawled out his words with an unconcerned ease of expression 
which seemed conscious that men would find leisure to listen as 
long as his Grandeur found inclination to speak. 

“T have lived here—I shall die here!” said'!the Baroness, 
bravely. “It is that, I suppose, which endears the place to me 
unspeakably. But, to you, Deynum must be terribly dull.” She 
cast a commiserating glance at the old man’s hollow face. She 
could feel for all the various moods of refinement. The stranger 
must be morbidly afraid of the society of his equals to put up 
with the accommodation of the village inn. 

“Oh, no, I like the country,” said the Marquis. He was greatly 
bored. He looked down at his smart patent-leather boots; there 
was a splash of mud across one of them, and it persistently drew 
his attention. With one carefully-kept hand he smoothed his 
white moustache and curled over his ears the locks which were 
neatly drawn forward from the parting at the back of his head. 
He was not dressed for dining. The fact did not discomfit him ; 
nothing could have done that. But he felt annoyed by it. 

“T,” said the child, who had drawn near to them—*“ I too should 
like to die at Deynum.” 

The Marquis winced. “You, Mademoiselle?” he said lightly, 
holding out his hand to her. “A pretty child like you ought not 
to talk of death.” 

She did not take the hand. “Death!” she replied gravely. 
“That is purgatory; it is horrid! I meant ‘dying.’ I should 
like to die at Deynum, and go and sleep with the others in the 
chapel. Afterwards—it is horrid, but one does not know! ” 

“But you are a little philosopher,” said the Marquis, with a 
ghastly grin. 

“The child does not understand what she is talking about,” 
interposed Mevrouw van Rexelaer, rising. “Permit me to take 
your arm, Monsieur.” 

At table the little life left in the sick man seemed to flare up 
under congenial surroundings. He ate sparingly, but he drank 
a glass or two of his host’s wine and warmly commended it. And 
he told a couple of amusing stories, cautiously, as if afraid of 
compromising himself. Father Bulbius sat admiring him open- 
mouthed. 
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Stimulated by the Marquis’s example, and especially flattered 
by the praise his cellar was receiving from so manifest a con- 
noisseur, the master of the house also somewhat shook off the 
lethargy of his own sorrows, and even so far conquered himself 
as to tell the story of the King’s Wine. How in the glorious 
year 15, the great year of deliverance, he, being then about twelve 
years old, had lived with his mother for a time at a small country- 
house in Brabant near the frontier, while his father was with the 
army in Belgium. And how on one beautiful calm June evening 
news had flown up from the village that a courier was come with 
the tidings of a great victory to bear to the King. His horse 
had broken down; he was clamouring for another—would the 
Baroness give her best? And how he—little Reinout as he was 
then—had run away to the stables and saddled his father’s Bruno, 
with only a cry to the groom that he would be back again to- 
morrow, and had ridden out upon the high-road he scarcely knew 
how or why. And then how he had rushed onward all through 
the soft summer night with but one thought in his heart of the 
great victory and the joy of the King! and had crossed the 
mighty waters of the Moerdyk and the Maas, while some took his 
gold sleeve-links and buttons in payment, and others helped him 
on with God-speed for the glad news that he bore. How a post- 
keeper had lent him a horse when Bruno could bear even his light 
weight no further; and how at last, in the glory of the proud 
June morning, he had drawn rein, fainting but triumphant, at 
the Palace-gates. How he had cried for his grandfather, who 
was one of the Court Chamberlains, and how, between tears and 
laughter, he had finally poured out his story at the Sovereign’s 
feet, half-an-hour before the State-courier came in with the 
despatches. How the King, when the truth was confirmed, had 
patted his head, saying, “ What must I do for you, my fine little 
fellow?” And how he had answered with his eyes on the table— 
‘A class of wine, please, your Majesty and grandpapa, though it 
isn’t my birthday ” And how the room had swum round, as 
all the courtiers laughed. How the King had declared that he 
should never want that to drink the royal health in, and had sent 
his father a hogshead to lay aside for him, with the intimation 
that, when next he did his country good service, he must ask for 
some more. “I reminded him of his promise on a later occasion,” 
said the Baron in conclusion, “and I got another and larger 
present of the same. It is good wine, as you say. I used to keep 
it, but now I drink it. In a few years there will be nobody lett 
to do so.” 

“ There’s me, papa,” said the child. 
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“Women don’t drink wine,” replied her father. 
without tasting.” 
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“They sip it, 


The Baroness had heard the story several hundred times before, 
but she had never heard it told to a Frenchman. She was the 
more surprised that her husband avoided specifying the “ other 
occasion,’ which was merely the siege of Antwerp in the Belgian 
war. 

“He is too modest to allude to his own military exploits,” she 
thought. 

“The King is dead,” said the Baron, saluting as he emptied 
his glass. “Long live the King!” 

Gustave, by the side-board, saluted too. 


“T have not yet had an opportunity of telling you,” said the 
Baron, when the two gentlemen were alone together, waiting for 
the carriage, “how much I regretted the failure of my attempt 
to find you a suitable lodging. I fear now that you will very 
soon be leaving us.” 

He felt how complimentary was the ‘us.’ 

“You are too kind, my dear Baron,” murmured the visitor, 
without regarding his own words. The old man sat staring 
vaguely before him; he was dead-tired, miserably oppressed by 
the weight which no companionship could cast off. He spoke a 
few sentences about the weather and the crops, and the other 
answered him. 

“T am ill,” said the Marquis suddenly. “Iamdying. I can’t 
travel any more. I won’t travel. I can’t stay in that filthy inn. 
Monsieur de Rexelaer, can you really not find me some place I 
could buy to die quietly in?” A hungry, hunted look came over 
his face; he was yearning to speak of his trouble to someone 
besides Antoine. 

The Baron got up and walked across the room, away from his 
guest. “I know of one house,” he said, “if you were willing to 
pay for it.” 

“T will pay anything,” cried the other passionately. “I want 
rest. This stupid anxiety is killing me before my time. What 
is the house that you speak of?” 

“Tt is this,” said the Baron with his back turned. He clutched 
at a chair and sat down. 

There was an awkward pause. Then the Marquis said stifily, 
“You misapprehend me, Monsieur. I was very much in earnest. 
I am perfectly well aware that you cannot place this house at my 
disposal.” 
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“Why not, Monsieur le Marquis?” said the other from his dark 
corner. 

“What! You know me! That scoundrel has blabbed!” 

“Forgive me. The fault is not your valet’s. From the first 
moment I heard your name, I was aware that I had the honour of 
speaking to the Marquis de la Jolais.” 

“ Ah!” cried the Marquis. 

“There are not so many of us that we do not know about each 
other, at least in Holland and Belgium. Forgive my indiscretion, 
which I deeply regret. I was speaking under the influence of 
excitement. But I warn you, I fear that your name is known to 
others than myself.” 

The Marquis bowed, exaggeratedly vexed. He had clung to 
his sick man’s whim. “ But this—this—how shall I say ?—about 
your castle?” he asked. “It is a pleasantry?” 

“Monsieur, is it a subject I should joke upon, even did I desire 
to insult you? If you wish to buy the place—the whole thing— 
you can doso. The air does not agree with my wife. You see 
how pale she looks. I am anxious to settle abroad.” 

“But I want a house, not an estate,” said the Marquis. He 
rose as Antoine came forward with his wraps, and, motioning him 
back, tottered across to the dark spot in which the other was 
sitting. “I thank you, sir,” he said, “for the signal honour you 
have done me. Believe me, I know how to appreciate it.” They 
shook hands in silence, and then the Marquis was driven back to 
the inn. 


Cuapter XVI. 


“ OsAIs.” 


“ Encore un de flambé,” said the Marquis to himself. His class- 
feeling was honestly sorry for the Baron; none the less he could 
not entirely suppress a faint glow of satisfaction that another of 
the world’s mighty ones should have come to grief, like himself. 
“Sold up!” he said, and smiled bitterly. 

He could easily put two and two together and conclude that the 
Baron had speculated and lost. “If he has played away such a 
family estate, what a fool he must be!” thought Monsieur de la 
Jolais. In so far he partly wronged Baron Rexelaer, for that 
gentleman, unable to pay off the mortgages his ancestors had 
accumulated, had only taken to speculation as an ultimate possi- 
bility of escape. By his operations he had lost more than twice 
the original deficit. The news of the final crash had reached him 
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through the last post. His brokers, refusing to hold out any 
longer, had sold. 


There was no écarté that evening. Only the Baroness’s Patience, 
with ather Bulbius watching it. 


“Here, you, Antoine, listen,” said the Marquis imperiously. 
He had had his evening injection of morphia, and the valet was 
about to withdraw. “I have something to say to you. My 
identity is out.” 

The valet’s conscience smote him; on that account he smiled 
superciliously. ‘ But what could Monsieur le Marquis expect ?” 
he said. “ And with an alias which is Monsieur le Marquis’ own 
name ?” 

“Peace,” interrupted his master. “You told. Whom?” 

Antoine protested with vehemence. The Marquis listened 
carelessly, half-hidden by the faded green bed-curtains. Pre- 
sently he said: “ Let us understand each other. This person, will 
he tell others ? ” 

“ But nobody knows!” cried Antoine. 

“T suppose that means he will not. You will go to him to- 
night—to-night, do you hear !—and offer him money to hold his 
tongue. If it is the priest, as I presume, so much the better. He 
will keep his promise as well as the money. Or, still cheaper, 
you might pass your words through the confessional ? ” 

Loripont’s countenance expressed his disapproval of such levity. 
He thought his master little better than a heathen. 

“ Your religion comes useful occasionally,” the Marquis went on. 
“ Where’s that little Virgin of yours? Find it.” 

Loripont obeyed with a scowl. He drew from under his shirt a 
tiny silver image, fastened to a string, and kissed it reverently, and 
then stood dangling it, irreverently. Once before, upon their first 
coming together, his master had made him swear by it, swear 
never to steal or cheat. He had religiously kept his oath. The 
little image was his guardian-angel and every-day god. It was no 
good for the other world, but it looked after him in this. For- 
tunately the Marquis had not exacted a promise of absolute 
veracity. ‘The wisdom of government lies in the regulation of 
liberty. 

“T will give you,” said Monsieur de la Jolais, toying with the 
trifles on his bed-table, “one thousand francs for every week I 
have to live. That is my offer. My demand is this: 

“First. You will send for your wife, and you and she will tend 
me with unmurmuring devotion. Secondly. You will both pre- 
serve absolute silence about me and my doings, now and ever 
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afterwards. There is no mystery. I do not intend to do any- 
thing extraordinary, but I will not have my sufferings known to 
the world. As soon as I am dead, you will convey my body back 
to Saint-Leu, and you will give out that I died of some chest- 
complaint—Pneumonia. That is all. Swear. Ican trust you 
to frighten your wife into her part. Swear for both.” 

“T will swear, Monsieur le Marquis, on one condition——’ 

“You have heard the condition,” said the Marquis, sitting up 
in bed. “The money shall be paid you.. Swear.” 

He cowed the man with his keen eyes. Antoine mumbled, “I 
swear,” as he lifted the little image to his lips. 

But immediately afterwards his manner changed. He leant 
back against the roughly-painted door, slipped the little doll out 
of sight behind his collar, and folded his arms. 

“Take a chair!” said the Marquis, with courteous scorn. But 
the valet did not modify his pose. “I also have my conditions, 
Monsieur le Marquis,” he said. ‘ Will Monsieur le Marquis have 
the goodness to listen to them for a moment ?” 

Monsieur de la Jolais sank back and plaintively wondered where 
was the strength of those good old days when he would have 
cursed the fellow out of the room. His head was growing dizzy. 
He merely said : “ You should not first have taken your oath.” 

“T permit myself to differ from Monsieur le Marquis,” retorted 
the valet. ‘I remembered that I was dealing with a gentilhomme.” 

The Marquis felt the force of the rebuke. “What is it you 
want?” he said. “Be brief. I stand in great need of rest.” 

“Monsieur le Marquis de la Jolais-Farjolle,” began Antoine, 
striving in vain to keep his voice quite steady, “‘ when I entered 
your service eight years ago, you bound me down never to appro- 
priate any of those little advantages which a gentleman’s service 
naturally brings with it. You paid me the usual wages. I 
therefore earned less than half of what is usual. I have kept 
faithfully to my promise; I have never appropriated a halfpenny. 
I believe that, on the whole, I have not given serious cause for 
dissatisfaction ?” 

“So be it,” said the Marquis. ‘“ You could have left, if you 
wished.” 

“ Not only did I not earn my due,” continued the valet, “but I 
was obliged to spend part of my wages, on your behalf, to keep 
up the honour of our name. Permit me to say it, Monsieur le 
Marquis, but a man in my position who respects himself and his 
connections cannot expose himself to the charge of continuous 
underpayment of inferiors. Wherever, during all these years, you 
have instructed me—at home and abroad—to give a cabman or a 
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porter a franc, I have been compelled by circumstances, Monsieur 
le Marquis,—excuse my mentioning it—to make the sum one 
franc fifty, and sometimes two.” 

“The more fool you,” said the Marquis. 

“So I have always thought, Monsieur le Marquis. But one 
attaches oneself, against one’s will, to the great name one is 
connected with. Permit me to add, Monsieur le Marquis, that I 
have carefully kept account of all the sums I was thus compelled 
to advance in a little note-book, which I have here.” He touched 
his breast. 

“ Anything more?” asked the Marquis. 

“ There is just one point which I am afraid I must still mention,” 
—he hesitated—“ Taking into account the great risk of these 
advances, I have considered myself entitled to reckon ten per cent. 
interest on each payment from the day on which it was made. I 
can assure Monsieur le Marquis on the solemn oath by which I 
bound myself that the accounts I have handed in have always 
been rigidly accurate, and that in the extra charges I now bring 
forward I have never exceeded the limits of what I considered the 
unavoidable.” 

** You considered,” said the Marquis. 

“ Monsieur will allow me to point out that Monsieur le Marquis 
de la Jolais-Farjolle has the reputation of being the most ex- 
travagant nobleman in Brussels. He has not the reputation 
of being the most generous. He would probably be known as 
the stingiest, were it not for his humble servant, Antoine 
Loripont.” 

He stared his master straight in the face, but not impertinently. 
Then he produced his little account-book and held it out. “The 
sum total,” he said, “is three thousand seven hundred and forty- 
three francs, nineteen centimes. The centimes sound unreal; 
they are the outcome of the interest-reckoning. I vouch for 
strictly honest accuracy, by the Mother of God——” and he 
pulled out his little image again, and kissed it. 

“Go to the devil,” said the Marquis. 

“As Monsieur le Marquis pleases. But I mentioned this 
subject because [ wished to forewarn Monsieur le Marquis that I 
shall consider myself entitled to refund myself this money—which 
I have always looked upon as a loan—from whatever moneys or 
articles of value I may happen to have in my keeping at the time 
of Monsieur le Marquis’s possible demise—I have understood that 
much from the beginning.” 

“You shall make an inventory for me,” said the Marquis. “I 
shall send it to the Notary’s.” 
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Their eyes met. “I was mistaken,” said the valet coolly. “I 
should have delayed my oath after all.” 

The Marquis turned his face to the wall. “Take the money,” 
he said. “Take it now. But, for Heaven’s sake, let me sleep!” 


The repose which he longed for did not, however, visit him as 
soon as he had expected. He, who had always been an excellent 
sleeper—it was natural to his tranquil good health—had yet to 
learn that there is an exhaustion which does not precede, but 
precludes, recuperative rest. Sleep, like the jilt she is, does not 
come when courted. She attracts, and casts her glamour all 
around her, and then laughs and runs away. 

And she leaves behind her all the torment of that living night- 
watch which is so unlike the life of day. 

All the hideous moonlight of a soul distorted, in which depths 
of unknown stillness wake and move beneath the shifting shadows, 
toa rush of restlessness that dies away and yet is never altogether 
gone, while the thousand shapeless spectres that rise and breathe 
and have no being come roaming to and fro in the chilly greyness 
—into unending distance, with a weary drawing of the brain, and 
then back again upon the burning eyeballs, with a blow as of a 
hammer, and once more down avenues of vagueness, never fully 
visible—far—far—never out of sight. 

The Marquis sat up in bed. “Rest,” he said aloud. And then 
he fell back again, and tossed from side to side. 

And as he did so, there woke within him an indefinite con- 
sciousness of something—something wrong—at that point where 
the dead weight lay under his breast. For the moment only 
there was the vague expectancy—half curious, half anxious—and 
then steadily, like the pressure of a borer, slowly piercing farther, 
there came deepening on his soul a persistency of pain. Then, 
the expectancy that it would pass over, that it was relenting, 
lessening—a sharp twinge, almost welcome, in the momentary 
diversion—a sudden hope!—and then again, slowly, steadily, the 
piercing, pressing pain. 

He revolted against it in the fury of his impotence, tired no 
longer, no longer conscious of fatigue. He struck his hands 
wildiy into the darkness, and threw back the bed-clothes, and 
pulled them up again. He lighted a candle, and stared at his 
haggard face in the glass, and fiercely dashed out the light. And 
at last, when he had pressed his fists against his pursed-up lips 
and told himself again and again: “I will not,” he broke into a 
shriek of agony and thrust his head down into the pillows and 
tried to believe he had not heard his own voice. 
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It had rung out, nevertheless. Presently there came a knock- 
ing at the door. The landlady, aroused by the cry, had risen 
hastily to inquire if she could be of use. Should she call 
Mynheer’s servant, who slept on the other side of the house? 
Mynheer was taken bad again; did he want the doctor sent for ? 
Her man could easily go if it was desired! With the simple 
logic of her sort, the landlady was all the more voluble because 
the Marquis did not understand her. But even in his necessity 
the latter resented the sympathetic tone of her voice, as it came 
pouring through the keyhole. He refused to be pitied by these 
creatures. He called for his servant, and cursed him when hs 
came, and, at length, by the help of fresh morphia, was lulled 
into some kind of repose. 


And thus we can comprehend one of the reasons why Monsieur 
de la Jolais, when shipwrecked at Deynum, had elected to remain 
there. Be it known, then, that Antoine, when he described his 
master as the most extravagant nobleman in Brussels, had but 
given one half of the characterisation as it was repeated in the 
salons and clubs of that city. It was true that the Marquis, 
wherever his own pleasures and comforts were concerned, indulged 
in that careless extravagance which is so often found in stingy 
men of wealth. He was notorious for having ordered an extra 
train to Paris upon missing the regular one, and then having 
quarrelled over his fare with the cabman who drove him from the 
station. It was he who had —ah, but that is a nasty story. The 
man is dead. Better let it alone. 

He had another reputation, however, of which he was far 
vainer, the only thing, perhaps, of which he was really vain—the 
reputation of having been, all his life, the bravest of a reckless 
set. From his youth upwards he had enjoyed the excitement of 
foolhardy feats, risking his life a hundred times, uselessly, for the 
laughter and the triumph of the thing. He had rejoiced to think 
that none of his comrades cared to take a particular ditch and 
hedge on his own estate; he liked to show them how to do it, as 
he said. It was he who had driven a horse in a chaise from the 
high box of a phaeton and pair behind it, holding the reins of all 
three, up the Montagne de la Cour, and round by the Royal Park. 
It was he also who had lain down between the rails—for a wager 
—and let a train pass over him; but that was very long ago. 
Moreover, he had fought at least a dozen duels in his day, and, on 
one occasion, when his adversary’s bullet carried off the point of 
one of his moustaches, he had turned coolly to that gentleman 
with the punning words: “ Vous me rasez, Monsieur.” He had 
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been a hero among his companions for the devil-may-care 
contempt of death which had never found a worthy occasion of 
displaying itself, and it was to this well-known trait that he owed 
his nickname of “J’ose,” an abbreviation for Josephe. He had 
been intensely gratified by this public recognition of his valour. 
It was the one “greatness” which he had achieved for himself. 
Wealth, influence, position, he had been born to these; he was 
calmly proud of them, but when he forced his frightened horse 
along the parapet of the terrace of his family-seat of Saint-Leu, 
he felt that he was achieving a distinction which no ancestors 
could have power to bestow. He was vain of it, therefore, in 
bright contrast to that entirely different feeling of hereditary 
pride which, in reality, is but a cumbrous thing to bear, at its 
best. 

And this man who had so often tempted death as a possibility 
now recoiled from it in horror when it came to him, a certainty, 
under the form of disease. Somehow or other, it was all quite 
different. The light fell otherwise. Before, there had always 
been the energy of escape, straining every nerve into momentarily 
increasing sureness of victory; now there was nothing except the 
consciousness of powerless failure. It was no longer the old leap 
over a fence, but a slow, remorseless fall against a wall of adamant. 

And, above all, there had not been this terrible actuality of 
pain—death through suffering; it was a new thought. Danger- 
less, inactive, stupid suffering, it was upon him already. He 
recoiled from it. Worse than that, he trembled at it. And in 
his own horror of the tremble, the dread, the cowardice, he fled 
he knew not whither, if only from those who would mark, and 
jest at, his fall. J’ose. He would die as he had lived. But he 
did not “dare.” Some wag would alter his sobriquet into “ José.” 
None must know of this illness. He tried to get away into 
Germany; any little watering-place would do. And then, when 
he lay stranded at Deynum, it seemed to him that Deynum might 
be the very place he stood in need of. He could not venture to 
travel again, least of all in his own country. The shriek of this 
night decided him. None but Loripont or his wife must ever 
hear him shriek again. He could have killed the poor landlady 
for her looks of compassion and the all-comprehensive waggle of 
her good-natured head. 

“You will go,” said the Marquis to Antoine in the early 
morning, “and fetch me the Baron van Rexelaer. My compli- 
ments, you understand, and all that sort of thing.” 

Antoine departed, and on his way he met Father Bulbius. The 
good Father was pottering about in the village, his village—more 
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his than anybody else’s, for, whoever owned the bodies, the souls 
were the priest’s. He was enjoying the breezy freshness of that 
early hour, and he stopped before a little flaxen-haired mud-pie 
makester, and patted her on the head and said she was good. 
But he felt that he could not honestly have treated himself in the 
same manner. He was selfish. For when strangers ask us for 
our houses and chattels, we, if we be good Christians, should 
grant their request. Especially when the rent they offer is high. 

Between fear of his conscience and dread of his housekeeper the 
Father had a bad time of it. He espied Antoine and went 
towards him, hoping by his aid to reconcile them both. 

“Good morning, Monsieur Antoine,” he said, nodding his 
benevolent countenance to and fro. ‘And how is the patient this 
fine morning? Better, I hope, and able to continue his journey ?” 

“No, your Reverence, he is not better,’ replied Antoine. 
“Seems to me he is near his journey’s end.” 

“Dear me!” cried the priest, nonplussed. “I hope he is 
prepared to depart!” To himself he said: “ Anyhow, you see, it 
would not be worth while.” 

“By no means,” replied Antoine decidedly. ‘I endeavour to do 
my duty, but it is very trying for a servant, your Reverence.” 

“ Fortunately you have all the conveniences ofan inn. Itis very 
convenient, is an inn, Monsieur Antoine. Much more so than a 
house of one’s own. If you want a thing, you simply ring for it.” 

‘And simply do not get it,” said Antoine. 

“You are not—comfortable? I hope you are.” 

“Oh no——” began Loripont. Then he caught a glimpse of 
the Father’s imploring face. “ Not uncomfortable,” he added, and 
smiled to think how good he was to the priests. 

“Well, well, we all have our trials,” sighed the Father. 
“Some of us have not what we want, others have what they 
would gladly be without. Aw revoir, Monsieur Antoine.” 

“ Serviteur, Monsieur le Curé.” 

But Antoine paused, and then retraced his steps. 

“* Monsieur le Curé,” he cried, “a thousand pardons! ‘There is 
just one question I would ask you if I dared.” 

Father Bulbius, who had been meditatively contemplating a 
still more meditative pig—astray from the right path, like him- 
self—started, in anxious expectation. Should he venture—a 
second time—to refuse? And what would Veronica say, if he 
came back to her houseless after all? 

“ Monsieur le Curé,” said Antoine hesitatingly, “a little mass— 
eh ?—just a little one, for my—master; it might do much good, 
perhaps, but it couldn’t—eh, do you think so?—do much harm ?” 
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“Certainly not,” replied the priest with an approbatory smile. 
“The idea is an extremely praiseworthy one. But Monsieur le 
Marquis is not yet deceased. And besides, would he spend money 
on masses ?” 

“Tt isn’t possible, I presume,” said Antoine, still feeling his 
way, “to smooth over some of the unpleasantness beforehand? 
Purgatory is a very awful thought, Monsieur le Curé.” 

“Tt is indeed,” assented the priest, with true solemnity. 

“There is a little sum I have set aside,” hazarded Antoine. 
“Tt is not as large perhaps as might be considered desirable. But 
the Marquis has not been a good master to me, and I feel justified 
in leaving it—insufficient.” ‘He shall have five per cent. of the 
sum he refunded last night,” reasoned Antoine. ‘“ And I hope,” 
he added aloud, “ that my action in this matter will be accounted 
to my credit when my own time comes.” 

“Our most meritorious acts,” said the priest, sententiously, 
“are not those, Monsieur Antoine, which impress us most vividly 
with the certitude of their meritoriousness.” 

Loripont winced under the rebuke. “ Well, your Reverence,” 
he said, “I am a poor man, but I can’t bear the idea of even my 
master drifting away into—that! If you can do anything later 
on tomake matters more comfortable, I should not wish it to be 
omitted.” 

“So be it,” replied the Father. ‘May I ask: have you fixed 
on any sum?” 

“Let us begin with a hundred francs,” said Loripont, loftily, 
suddenly rising from his reverential air into one of patronising 
importance. ‘One hundred francs, Monsieur le Curé.” And he 
took his leave and went on hi; way to the Baron. “Religion is a 
very expensive item,” he m: ttored to himself, “ and supposing— 
supposing—it were none of it true in the end!” 


You who laugh in your souls at reading of this man’s thinkings, 
has the littleness of your life so dried up the tears within you that 
you have none left to weep over its majesty struck down in the dust ? 
O God, all-loving, all-wise, all-terrible, this then is Thy service 
in the latter-day of Thy mercy, and we, Thy faithless, self-deceiving 
children, holding up our rags to shield us from Thy radiance, we 
call upon these, in their filthiness, and hail them as God! From 
the religions of our inheriting, our imbibing, our creating—from 
all religions but of Thine implanting—deliver us, O Lord! 
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PosiTION. _ King William’s College is situatec’'n the South of the Isle of Man, about a mile 
from the town of Castletown and ten niles from Douglas. The College is built on a 
ravel soil, facing the bay, and is 300 ards from the beach, the cricket ground lying 
Cee the College and the sea. The buildings and cricket field cover a space of 
thirteen acres, on an open site, in the middle of a farm of 200 acres, which is the 
property of the College. ° 

CLIMATE. The Climate is extremely healthy. The winter temperature is high—42°—the same 
as Bournemouth, 3° higher than that of Scarborough or Blackpool. The extreme 
variation of temperature, 17'1°, is one of the smalle ‘tin the United Kingdom, and is 
from 3° to 6° smaller than that of most English health resorts. This equability of 
temperature makes the climate very suitable to delicate boys and to boys from India. 
The amount of sunshine is large: the Isle of Man standing third in this respect out of 
the — Meteorological districts. The rainfall in the South of the Island is about 
34 inches. 

Honours. _ During the last ten years the number of Scholarships, Exhibitions, and First or 
Second Classes, at the Universities, gained by pupils of the College, amounts to about 
70. Besides these there have been numerous successes at Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
and other Examinations. 

Seven boys passed direct from the College into the Army during the last year. 
School Besides the Big School there are numerous Class-rooms, Drawing School, Chemica}. 
Buildings. Laboratory, and Chemical Lecture Room, Physical Laboratory and Lecture Room. 
Each Form has a separate Class-room. 

CHAPEL. The ym is situated at right angles to the main building. It contains man 
gifts from friends of the College and old boys. Four of the windows have been fille 
with stained glass in memory of benefactors and pupils. The Organ, a two-mannal 
instrument, was erected in 1886, 
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The Hostel contains accommodation for about 100 boys. The system adopted is 
that of open dormitories. It is managed by the Trustees, through the Principal, 
and no master has any pecuniary interest inthe matter. All boarders, except the 
sppet boys, prepare their work in the presence of a master. Boys in the Sixth and 
Fifth Forms are, as a rule, allowed to prepare their work in their own studies. The 
health of the boys is carefully looked after by an experienced Matron. Mrs. 
Walters takes a personal interest in the management of the Hostel, and herself 
superintends the nursing of any boys who are ill. 

There is a Hospital under the same roof, which is used for those cases which it is 
not thought advisable to send to the Sanatorium. 

The Hostel is divided into four houses, under the charge of Mr. G. L. Colebourne, 
Mr. H. H. W. Dickson, Mr. G. Swift, and the Rev. F’. Hemingway respectively. 
On entering the Hostel boys are assigned by the Principal to one or other of these 
houses, but a boy may be entered for a particular house if there is a vacancy. 

In connection with the Hostel there is a Boarding House for young boys, under 
the charge of Mr. and Mrs. Pleignier, The House has been specially built fora 
Boarding House, and stands on the College Grounds at the end of the Cricket 
Field. Boys who enter the School below the age of 12 gointo this House. After 
a boy has reached the age of 12 he is moved on at the discretion of the Principal. 
Under no circumstances is a boy allowed to remain in the Junior House after he 
has reached the age of 14. 

The Principal’s Boarding House forms the East Wing of the College. It was 
completed in 1888, and contains accommodation for about 30 boys, including Private 
Studies for the Upper Boys. In the management of the House the Principal is 
assisted by a resident House Tutor. 

Boarders are also received by Mr. H. J. Lloyd, in a house near the College. 


SANATORIUM, The Sanatorium is situated at a distance of about 300 yards from the main 
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—s It contains two wards, two convalescent rooms, nurses’ rooms, bath- 
room, &c. 

The Steam Laundry is fitted up with the most approved appliances. It is for the 
exclusive use of the College. In this way the possibility of infection is avoided. 

The Library contains more than 3,0co volumes, and is being largely added to 
each year. Most of the books may be taken out by the boys. In order to encourage 
reading among the boys, three hours a week are set aside during the two winter 
terms in which boys are expected to read their Library books. It is expected that 
novels brought back by the boys should be submitted to the Principal. 

The School Museum contains a collection of fossils and other specimens illus- 
trating the Geology of the Island, collected by the Rev. J. G. Cumming, M.A., a 
former Master at the College; also a fine Geological collection, presented by the 
late Mr, J. E. Forbes, F.G.S. 

The Laboratory is well furnished with apparatus and chemicals. Adjoining the 
Laboratory is the Lecture Room, where boys receive class instruction in Science. A 
carefully devised system of mechanical ventilation keeps the air in these rooms 
always fresh. 

The Physical Laboratory and Lecture Room is provided with apparatus to enable 
ee to do practical work for themselves, as well as with the usual appliances for 
ectures. 


The Gymnasium: is a lofty building 109 ft. long by 40 ft. wide. It is fitted with the 
usual appliances. Gymnastics form part of the regular school course. The Instructor 
is always in attendance when the Gymnasium is open. 


The Carpenter’s Workshop is 40 ft. by 25 ft., and contains a plentiful supply of 
tools, turning lathes, &c. Here boys, whose parents wish them to do so, may 
receive practical instruction from the School Carpenter. 

A Workshop and Forge have lately been erected for the Instruction of boys who 
intend to follow the Engineering profession or who show special mechanical aptitude. 
Boys are not allowed to join these until they have acquired a fair proficiency in 
Wood-working. 

The College printing press and plant is available at certain times for the use of 
boys who wish to gain a practical knowledge gr 

he Swimming Bath is 60 ft. long by 25 ft. wide and varies in depth from 6 ft. 3 in. 
to 3 ft.3in. It is within a covered building 75 ft. long by 42ft. wide. The bath is 
supplied with sea water pumped from the beach, and is always kept at a suitable 
temperature. The building also is warmed. Bathing forms a part of the regular 
routine, and is continued throughout the year. Boys bathe by classes, under the 
care of an Instructor, and all boys are taught to swim. Prizes are given annually for 
pees . Insummer, boys who can swim 10 lengths of the bath are allowed to 

athe in thw sea, under proper supervision. 

Much attentian is paid to the p — development of the boys. Gymnastics and 

Swimming fortfn part of the School routine, and all boys who are not hindered by 


weak health are expected to take part in the school games. The Playing Field 
adjoins the School premises, and is 10 acres in extent. Boys are divided into sets for 
Cricket and Football, according to age and strength. There are 3 covered Fives 
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Courts, an uncovered Fives Court, and an asphalt Tennis Court. Close to the 
College is a large open down which forms the peninsula of Langness, and on the 
— side South Barrule (1,690 ft.) lies within reach of a summer half-holiday’s 
walk. 

Gourse of Religious instruction is given throughout the School in accordance with the teach- 
Instruction. ing of the Church of England. There is a short daily service in the Chapel, and two 

RELIGIOUS services on Sunday. The Lord Bishop of the diocese holds a Confirmation in the 
INSTRUCTION.College Chapel yearly, in the autumn term. 


SECULAR There are two sides, a Classical and a Modern :— 


INSTRUCTIONS (1) The Classical side affords a suitable preparation for the Universities and for 
any of the learned professions. On the Classical side Science may be substi- 
tuted for Greek, and in the upper part of the School facilities are given for the 
study of Science, and a boy’s education may be specialised to meet the require- 
ments of his case. If Science be substituted for Greek, the routine is exactly 
suited to candidates for the Army Examinations under the new regulations, 
up to a certain standard, on the attainment of which boys are drafted intoa 
special Army Class. An additional charge of 5 Guineas per term is made to 
boys in the Army Class, which covers all necessary Private Tuition. 


(2) The Modern side is specially adapted for boys who are intended for Commer- 
cial pursuits. The course of Instruction comprises German, French, Natural 
Science, Mathematics, and the ordinary branches of an English Education. 
Boys in the Fifth Form compete for the Certificates of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Joint Board. Their Education may also be specialised in the direction 
of Science and Modern Languages. 


(3) The Lower School is preparatory to both. In this boys are taught Writing, 
Spelling, Arithmetic, English History and Geography, and are thorough y 
grounded in the rudiments of Latinand French. All boys in the Lower School, 
whether they belong to the Workshop or not, receive instruction in simple 
Wood-working on the Swedish system (Sléyd). They are also taught the 
Botany and Geology of the neighbourhood according to the time of the year. 

DRAWING. _ Drawing is taught throughout the School except in the highest Forms on the 
Classical side. Boys who are intended to be Engineers or Architects can join a 
Special Class in which Mechanical and Plan-Drawing are taught in connection with 
practical applications in the Workshop. Engineering is alternative with German on 
the Modern side, at an additional charge of Two Guineas per Term, inclusive of 
instruction in the Workshops. 


MusIc. Singing is taught throughout the School up to the Fifth Forms as part of the Class 
Instruction. There isalso a School Choir, a Choral Society, and a Society which 
meets on Sunday evenings in the Chapel for the practice of sacred music. 

The Piano, Violin, and Organ are taught if desired. 


EXAMINA- _ The Upper part of the School is examined by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
TIONS. Examination Board. The Sixth Form are examined for the Higher Certificates. 
The Fifth Forms are examined for the Lower Certificates. Holders of the Lower 
Certificates are exempted, under certain conditions, from the Preliminary Examin- 
ations forthe Army and for Medicine. Holders of Higher Certificates are exempted 
from various other Examinations in addition to these, e.g., Responsions at Oxford, 
the Previous Examination at Cambridge, the Preliminary Examination in Law, etc. 
The Department of Science and Art at South Kensington holds an Examination 
at the College in May, so that boys have an opportunity of competing for any of 

their Certificates. 
Scholarships Two Scholarships of the annual value of £30 for three years at the University, are 
(a) AT THE given annually, one for Classics and one for Mathematics, on the result of the Certi- 
UNIVERSITY. Rate Examinations in the Summer. There are also three Barrow Scholarships, 
tenable for five years, of the annual value of £30 each. These are given out of the 
eee Trust Funds to those who intend to be ordained and to serve in the Manx 

hurch, 
; (6) AT THE The Trustees give a number of Scholarships of £20 and £10 each, some open and 
SCHOOL. someconfined to natives of the Island. The number of Scholars at present in the 
School is 20. The Examination is held at the beginning of the autumn term. 
In awarding these Scholarships the age of the candidates is taken into consider- 

ation. 
(c) THE This is a fund administered by the Principal for the aid of Poor Students at the 
ARCHDEACONUniversities. Advances are made to them from the fund, to be re-paid by them as 
Moore’s | soon after taking their degree as possible. 


Poor STu- : : 
DENTS’ FUND. There are three Terms, commencing towards the end of January, early in May, and 


rms the middle of September, respectively. 
on one The Vacations are—five weeks at Christmas, three weeks at Easter, and in the 
Summer seven weeks, beginning about the end of July. 
Under special circumstances arrangements can be made for boys to stay with one 
of the masters duriog the vacations. 
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The Fees for Board and Education, payable terminally in advance, are 
In the Hoste}, 48 Guineas per annum. 
In the Junior House, 43 Guineas per annum. 

For natives of the Island wherever residing, and for boys whose parents are bona 
fide residents in the Island, 6 Guineas per annum less than the above terms. 

A reduction of 5 Guineas per annum each is made in the case of brothers in the 
School at the same time. , 

Boarders in Masters’ Houses pay, for Board and Education, from 60 to 80 Guineas 
per annum. : 

All boarders pay an Entrance Fee of 1 Guinea and also £1 15s. per term for Sana- 
torium, Laundry, Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, Library, School Magazine, and 
Games. There are no other subscriptions payable at the School. ‘ 

Day-boys are also admitted at the following Fees, payab‘e terminally in advance— 

For boys under 12 years of age ee oe 8 Guineas per annum. 
For boys between 12 ard 18 years ofage .. 10 Guineas ,, ie 
For boys above 18 years of age as oo 12 Guineas ,, re 
Day-boys pay 15s. per term for Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, Library, and Games. 
OPTIONAL The following subjects are optional :— 
SUBJECTS. Instrumental iesic—Orgen oe oe +» £3 3S. per term. 
Piano .. oo co £2 TOS. 55 59 
Violin or Violoncello 2 2 os 9 
Carpenter’s Workshop, 10s. per term for Instruction, etc. 
Initial cost of tools not provided, 10s. 6d.) 
Shorthand os oe oe oo oe 10s. per term. 
MEANS OF There is a daily service of excellent Steamers between Liverpool and Douglas, also 
COMMUNICA- communication at short intervals with Barrow, Fleetwood, Whitehaven, Silloth, 
TION. Glasgow, Belfast, and Dublin. : 

In order to meet the case of boys from a distance, a Master is always at the London 
and North-Western Hotel in Liverpool the day before the steamer sails; he will 
meet any boy if requested to do so. 

Boys are always under the care of Masters on board the steamer. , 

LIsT OF The gen | will furnish detailed Lists of Honours, Forms of Application for 

Honours, admission, and other papers. He will also lend a book of Photographs of the 

AND PHOTO- Buildings, which cael be returned with as little delay as possible. The Principal 
GRAPHS. will be glad to answer any special enquiries which parents may like to make. 








Masters, 


Principal. 
Rev. FRANK B. WALTERS, M.A., 
LATE FELLOW OF QUEENS’ COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Assistant Masters. 
+H. H. W. DICKSON, Esq., M.A., 
LATE SCHOLAR OF CorPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
H. J. LLOYD, Esq., M.A., TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
tRev. F. HEMINGWAY, M.A., | 
LATE SENIOR SCHOLAR OF JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. | : : 
+G. SWIFT, Eso., M.A., Cotes, Se 
LATE SCHOLAR OF EMMANUEL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE Junior School. 


tR. S. FYFFE, Esq., B.A., 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


tW. A. BAKER, Esq., B.A., 
LATE SCHOLAR OF CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
*WALSINGHAM KERE, Esa. 
*E, BURNET, Esa., B A., LONDON UNIVERSITY. : 
X 
R. GARSIDE, Eso. } Modern Side 


+G. L. COLBOURNE, Esoa., M.A., ) : 
LATE SCHOLAR OF ConPUs CuRistTI CottecE, Cameripce. j (Mathematics.) 


V. PLEIGNIER, Esq. (French and German.) 
H. S. PYNE, Esq., B.A., TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. (Science and Drawing.) 
MISS McKNIGHT, F.C.O. (Organist and Teacher of Music.) 


P. BISHOP. (Gymnastics and Swimming.) 
T.G. SCHOFIELD. (Carpenter’s Workshop.) 
J. CLAQUE. (Metal Workshop ) 


* House Tutors in Princ:pai’s Houtre +t House Masters in the Hestel. 








t Residert in Hostel. 


\eUNDUN AND AYLESBURY 





